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look at those young green ears of wheat, 
Hiow haughtily they stand 
W ith heads uplifted in the air 
Like lords of all the land! 
And listen while before the breeze | 
Their pride a moment yields, 
Thetr little sighs of discontent 
Are heard all down the fields. 


Kut when their green has chans ed to gold, 
And their chaff is filled with wheat, 
‘Their heads will be as humbly bowed 
As the harebells at their feet. 
And thus it is in life's whear-fleld, 
*T'is only in half empty heads 
There can be room for pride, 


FOR LIFE. 


8Y THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 





‘“MADAM’S WARD,” “*THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
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CHAPTER IV. 


\LOKENCE LEPEL raised her beauti- 
| ful eyes at last to her brother’s face, 
‘‘] only repeat what you yourself have 
said, There is no way out of it—for you.” 

Her voice was quiteeven and expression- 
less, but Hubert’s face contracted at the 
sound of her words as if they hurt him. 
He raised his cigar mechanically to his lips 
found that it had gone out, and, instead of 
relighting it, threw it away angrily from 
amongst the flowers. His sister, her eyes 
keen notwithstanding the velvety softness 
of their glance, saw that his hands trem- 
bled as he did so, 

‘‘] should like to have some conversation 
with you,’’ he said, ina tone that betoken- 
ed irritation, ‘if you can spare a little time 
from your duties.” 

“They are not particularly engrossing 
just now,’’ said Miss Lepel evenly, indi- 
cating the book that lay upon her lay: “I 
am improving my mind by the study of 
French language,’ she said. “The General 
knows nothing of French authors sinoe the 
days of Racine, and will think me quite 
iauacably employed in reading a modern 
French novel,”’ 

“Tne General is not likely to find you 
anywhere to-day, nor for many a day to 
come,”’ 

“Is he dead?” asked his sister, ruMing 
the pages of her book. She did not look as 
ifanybody’s death could disturb her per- 
fect equanimity, 

“Are you a fiend, Florence,” Hubert 
burst out angrily, “that you can speak in 
that manner of a man who has been s0 
great a benefactor, so kind a friend, to both 
of us? Have you no heart at all?” 

‘“‘] am not sure. If ever I had one, I think 
that it was killed—three months ago,’’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she utter- 
ed the last few words. Her breath camea 
little faster for a second or two—then she 
was calm again. Her brother looked at her 
witb an air of stupefaction. 

“How dare you allude to that shameful 
episode in your life,” he sald sternly, ‘‘and 
to me of all people!” 

“If not to you, I should certainly speak 
of it to no one,” she anewered quietly. 
There was a sudden biaze of lightin the 
red-brown eyes beneath the heavily-veined 
eyelids, ‘You are my only safety-valve; I 
Inust speak sometimes—or die. Besides” 
—in a still lower lone—"‘I see nothing 
shameful about it. We havedone no harm. 


Ifhe loved me better than he loved his 
, Chattering commonplace little wife, I was 
+-yon0t to blame. How could I heipit if I loved 





him too? It was kismet—it had to be. You 
should have interf. ” 

‘And pray what would have happoned if 
I had interfered? Whatshame, what ruin, 
what disgrace!’’ 

“It is useless for you to rant and rave in 
that manner,” said Fiorence Lepel, letting 
her eyes drop once more on the open pages 
of her French novel. ‘You did interfere, 
and there is an end of it. And what an end! 
You must be proud of your work. He dead, 
Marion dying, the General nearly mad 
with grief, the man Westwood hanged for 
a crime he never committed!’’ 

‘‘Westwood has been reprieved,’’ said 
Hubert sharply. 

“What a relief to you!”” commented his 
sister, with almost incredible coolness, 

He turned away from her, catching at 
bis throat as ifsomething rose to choke him 
there. His face was very pale; the lines ot 
pain about his eyes and mouth were plain- 
er and deeper than they had been before, 
Florence glanced up at him and smiled 
faintly. There was astrange malignity in 
her smile, 

“You can tell me,” she said, when the 
silence had lasted for some minutes, ‘‘what 
you meant by saying that the (General 
would not find me here to-day.’’ 

“He has narrowly escaped a fit of apo- 
plexy. He is to be kept quiet; he will not 
be able tosee anyone for some days to 
come,’’ 

“Oh! What brought it on?” 

The news,” answered Hubert reluctantly, 
‘tof Weatwood’s reprieve.’’ 

Miss Lepel smiled again, 

‘(Was he very angry?’ she said. ‘‘Ah, he 
would do anything in his power to bring 
his brother’s murderer to justice—{ have 
heard bim say so ahundred times! You 
ought to be very, very grateful to me Hub- 
ert, for remembering that you are my 
brother.”’ 

‘*] wish to Heaven I were not!”’ cried the 
young man, 

“For some things I wish you wore not 
too,” said Florence slowly. She sat up, 
clasped her white bands round her knees, 
and looked at him refiectively. “If you 
had not been my brother, | suppose you 
would not have interfered,” she went on, 
‘You would bave left me to pursue my 
wicked devices, and simply turned your 
back on me and Sydney Vane. I agree 
with you. I wish to Heaven—if you like 
that form of expression--that you were not 
my brother, Hubert Lapel! You have made 
the misery of my life.” 

“And you the disgrace of mine!” he said 
bitterly. 

“Then weare quits,’ she answered, in 
the listless, passioniess voice that she seem- 
ed especially to affect. ‘‘We need not re- 
proach each other for the past; but for the 
tuture let me at least be certain that my 
sacrifice will avail to keep you ina right 
path, that you will not again—not again 
oummnan™ 

“This is very edifying,” said F]orence 
quietly, as the voung man broke off short 
in his speech and turned away with a des- 
pairing stamp of the foot—his siater’s face 
would have discomifited a man of far great- 
er moral courage than poor Hubert Lepe!— 
‘it is something new for me ww be lectured 
by my younger brother, whose course has 
surely not been quite irreproachable, | 
should imagine! Come, Hubert—do not be 
absurd! You have acted according to your 
lights, as the old women say, and I accord- 
ing to mine, There is nothing more for us 
to talk about. Let us gait the subject; the 
past is dead.” 

“J tell you it isthe future that I concern 
myself about. Upon my honor, Florence, 
I did not know that you were here when | 
came down to-day! I thought that you had 
gone to your friend Mrs. Sartolet at Ww 
cesater, as you said t& etbat you w 





when I saw you last. Why have you not 
gone? You said that life here was now in- 
tolerable to you. I remember your very 
words, although I have not been here for 
weeks,”’ 

“Your memory does you credit,’’ said 
the girl, with slow scorn, 

‘*Why have you stayed?”’ 

“For my own ends—not yours,”’ 

‘So I suppose,” 

‘*M y dear brotber Hubert,’ aaid Florence, 
composing herself in a graceful attitude in 
the depths of her basket-chair, “can you 
not be persuaded to go your own way and 
leave ms to go mine? You have donea 
good deal of mischief alresdy, don’t you 
know? You have ruined my prospects, des- 
troyed my hopes—if I were sentimental, | 
might say, broken my heart! Is not that 
enough for you? For mercy’s sake, go your 
own way henceforward, and let me do as I 
please!”’ 

“But whatis your way? 
please?” 

‘Is it well for meto tell you after the 
warning I have had?” 

‘If you had a worthy plan, an honorable 
ainbition, you could easily tell me, Again 
1 ask, Why are you here?”’ 

“Yes, why?” repeated Florence, her lips 
curling and, for the first time, aslightcolor 
flushing her pale cheeks, “Why? Your 
dull wits will not even compass that, will 
they? Well, partly because I am a 
thoroughly worldly woman, or rather a wo- 
man of the world—because it is not well to 
give up a good home, a luxurious life, and 
a large salary, when they are to be had for 
the asking—because, as Enid Vane’s 
governess, | can have as much freedom 
and as little work as I choose. Is not that 
answer enough for you?”’ 

“No,” said Hubert doggedly, ‘it is not 
by any means,’”’ 

She shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

‘J, should be, I think, But I will go on. 
1 look three-and-twenty, but you know as 
well as I do that I am twenty-nine, In an- 
other year I shall be thirty—horrible 
thought! An attack of illness, even a little 
more trouble, such as this that I have late- 
ly undergone, will make me look my full 
age. Do you know what that means toa 
woman?’ She pressed her eyelids and the 
hollows beneath her eyes with her fingers, 
‘When I look in the glass, I see already 
what I shall be when Iam forty. I must 
make the best of my youth and of my good 
iooks, You spoiled one chance in life 
for me; | must make what I can of the 
otber.”’ 

“You mean,’’ said the young man, with 
white dry lips, which he vainly attempted 
to moisten as he spoke—“tyou méan—that 
you must make what the world calls a good 
marriage?”’ 

She bowed her head. 

“At last you have grasped my meaning” 
she said coldly; ‘you have hitherto been 
exceedingly slow to do so,’’ 

He looked at her silentiy for a moment 
or two, almost with abborrence, Her fair 
and delicate beauty affected him witha sort 
of loathing; he could not believe that this 
woman with the cold lips and malignant 
eyes bad been born of his mother, had 
played with him in childhood, had kissed 
him with loving kisses and spoken to him 
in sisterly loving fashion. 

It took him some time to oonquer the 
terrible hatred that grew up with hii to- 
wards ber as he remembered a!) that she 
bad been and allthat she had done; but, 
when at last he was able to speak, his voice 

was calm and studiously gentie. 

“Florence,’’ he said, “I will not forget 


What do you 





that you are my sister, You bear my 
name, you come of my race, and, whatever 
you doand whatever you are! cannot donert 
ly rom ised nothe er dea 
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you needed care; and, ifever you needed 
it in your life, you need it now! I have not 
done my duty to you during the past few 
weeks, I have left you to yourself, and 
thought I could never forgive you for what 
you had done, But now I see that I was 
wrong. Ifit would be of any service to 
you, | would make a home for you at once 
—I would place all my means at your dis- 
posal. Come back with me to London,and 
let us make a bome for ourselves together. 
Weare both weary, both have suffered; 
could we not try to console and strengthen 
each other?”’ 

The wistfulness of his tone, of his looks, 
would have softened any heart that was 
not as hard asstone. Kut Florence Lepel’s 
pale face was utterly unmoved, 

“You offer mea brilliant lot,’’ she said 
—*to live in a garret, I suppose, and darn 
your stockings, while you earn a paltry pit- 
tance asa literary man, eked out by aunt 
Leo's charity! You know very well sooner 
than do that I put upfortwo years with 
Marion Vane’s patronage and the drudgery 
of the schooiroom! And now, when the 
woman who alternately scolded and cajol- 
ed me, the woman who once took it upon 
her to lecture me for my behavior to her 
husband, the woman who I hated asl 
should hate a poisonous snake—when the 
woman is siowly dying and leaving the 
field to me, am i to throw up the game, 
give up my chances, and goto vegetate 
with youin London? You know me very 
little if you think I would do that,” 

‘‘] seem to have known you very little all 
my life,” said Hubert bitterly. ‘I certain- 
ly do not understand you now. What can 
you get by staying here!” 

“Oh, nothing, of course!’’ she answered 
tranquilly. 

‘OW hat is your scheme, Florence?” 

“It is of no use telling you—you might 
interferejagain.” 

The anguish of doubtand anxiety in his 
dark eyos, if she had looked at him, would 
surely have moved her, Hut she did not 
look. 

“] mean to stay here,’’ she said quietly, 
‘teaching Enid Vane, putting up with 
aunt Leonora’s |mpertinences as well as | 
can,until I get another chanoe tn the world, 
What that chance may be of course | can- 
not tell, but | am oertain that it will 
come,”’ 

‘*You can bear to stay in this house which 
i—I—infinitely less blame worthy than 
yourself—can hardly endure to enter?” 

“The world would not call you lens 
blameworthy. lam giad that you are so 
far on good terms with your conscience.” 

‘Florence,’ he said, almost threatening: 
ly, ‘take care! 1 will not spare you an- 
other time. If 1 find you Involved in any 
other transaction of which you ought to be 
ashamed, 1 will expose you. I will tell the 
world the truth—that you were on the 
pointof leaving england with Sydney Vane 
when I —when |——"’ 

“When you shot him,” she said, without 
a trace of emotion manifest in either face or 
voice, “and let Andrew Westwood stand 
the biame,’’ 

The young man winced as tf he had re- 
ceived a biow. 

“Jt was to shield you that] keptailence,’’ 
he said, passionate agitation showing itself 
in his manner. “It was to save your good 
name. Kut evenfor your sake! would 
not have jetthe man suffer death. If we 
had obtained no reprieve for him, | swear 





that [ would have given myself up and 
borne the punishment!” 

“You were at work then? You tried to 
getthe reprieve for him?’’ said his sister 
with the faintest possible touch of eager 
ness. 
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than to her, what be had done. “It would 
be almost useless to confess iny own guilt 
It would be thought that | waa beside my- 
self. Who would believe ine—unless you 
—you yourself corroborated my story? 
The man Westwood was a poacher, a thief, 
wretchedly poor in health; be has no 
character to lose, no friends to consider. 
Besides, be was morally guiltier than I. 
I know that he was lying in wait for 
Vane; | know that he had resolved to be 
revenged on him. Now I—I bave met my 
enemy in fair ight; I did not lie inambush 
for him," 

But from the dark ness of bis countenance 
it was plain thatthe young man’s oconact- 
ence was not deceived by the specious plea 
that he had set up for himeelf. 

Keneath her drooping eyelids Florence 
watched him narrowly. She read him in 
his weakness, his bitterness of epirit, more 
clearly than be could read himself, Sud- 
denly she sat up and leaned forward #0 that 
she could touch him with one of her soft 
cold hands—her hands were always cold, 

“Hubert,’’ sbe said, with a gentie inflect- 
jon of her voloe which took him by sur- 
prise, ‘1 am perbsps pot as bad as you 
think me, dear, [ do not want to quarrel 
with you—you aremy only friend, You 
have saved ine from worse than death, I 
will not be ungrateful, I will do exactly 
as you wish.” 

He looked bewlldered, almost dismayed 
at her. 

“Do you mean it, Florence?’ he asked 
doubtingly. 

"I do indeed. And, in return, ob, Hubert 
will you set iny mind at rest by promising 
meone thing? You wiil give me another 
chance to retrieve ny wasted, ruined life, 
will you not? You will never tell to an- 
other what you and I know alone? You 
will still shield me—from—from—disgrace, 
Hubert—for our mother's sake?" 

The tears trembled on her lashes; she 
slipped down from ber low chair and knelt 
by his side, clasping her hands over bis 
half reluctant fingers, appealing to him 
with voice and look alike; and, in an evil 
hour for bhimeelf, he promised at any cost 
to shield her from the consequences of her 
folly and ain, 











CHAPTER V. 

H, YOU TWOare here together!’’ There 
() was a great note of surprise in Mins 

Vane's voice as she turned the corner 
of a great group of follage-planta and came 
upon brother and sister at the open library 
window, ‘I could not tell what had be- 
come of either of you. If you have finished 
your conversation’’—with a shar} glance 
from Florence’s wet eyelashes to Hubert’s 
pale agitated face—"!l have work for both 
of you. Florence, Enid bas been alone all 
the morning; do take the child for a walk 
and let her have a little fresh air! And | 
want you to go fora stroll with me, Hubert: 
the General is sleeping quietly,and I have 
two orthree things to consult you about 
before 1 gc up to Marion,”’ 

The sudden gleam in Florence's eyen, 
quickly as It Was concealed, did not escape 
Mise Leonora’s notice as she moved slowly 
away. 

“What's the matter with I lossy?’’ she 
asked abruptly, stopping to throw over her 
head a biack-\ace scarf which she had been 
carrying on herarm. “She has boen ory. 
ing.”’ 

“She feels the trouble that has come up- 
on us all, 1 suppose,’’ said Hubert rather 
awkwardly. He pressed forward a little, 
so as to hold open the conservatory door 
for bis aunt. He was glad of the opportu. 
nity of averting bis face for a moment from 
the scrutiny of her keen eyes, 

‘That is not all,”’ said Miss Vane, as she 
quitted the great glass-house, with its 
wealth of bloom and perfume, for the freah- 
ness of the outer air, She struck straight 
across the sunny lawn, leaving the house 
benind, “That is not all, Come away trom 
the house—1 don't want what | have to say 
to you to be overbeard, and walls have ears 
soiuetimnes, Your sister Florence, Hubert, 
was never remarkable for avery feeling 
heart. She is, and always was, the most 
unsympathetic person 1 ever knew,” 

“She has perhaps greater depth of teel- 
ing that we give her credit for,"’ said Hub- 
ert, thinking of certsin words that bad been 
sald, Of certain scenes on which his eyes 
rested in by-gone days, 

“Not she- @¢xcuse me! Hubert, 1 know 
that ahe is your sister, and that men do not 
like to hear their simersspoken against; but 
I must remind you that Fiorence lived ten 
years under my roof, and that a woman is 
more likely to underttand a girl’s nature 
thap @ young man,’’ 
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dear, and she has had more experiences 
than she would like to have known. How 
do I know? I only guess, but I am certain 
of what l say. She is nine and twenty,and 
she bas been out in the world for the last 
eight years, There is no telling what she 
may not have gone through in that space 
of time,’”’ 

Hubert was dumb—it was not in bis 
power just then to contradict bis aunt’s as- 
sertions, 

“I would gladly have kept ber under the 
shelter of my roof,” said Mias Vane, pur- 
sulng the tenor of her thoughts without 
much reference to her listener’s condition 
of mind; “but you know as well as I do 
that she refused to live with me after she 
was twenty-one—would bes governess, 
Ugh! Wonder bow she liked it?’’ 

“She seemed to like it very well; she 
stayed four years in Russia.’’ 

“Yes, and hoped to get married there, 
but failed, I know Fiossy, She must 
have mismanaged matters frighttully, for 
she isan attractive girl, She went to Ncot- 
land then for a year or two, you know, and 
was engaged for a time to thet yourg 
Sootch laird—I never heard why the en- 
gagement was broken off,” 

‘““Why are you so deep in these reminis- 
cences, aunt Leonora?’’ asked Hubert, with 
an uneasiness which be tried to conceal by 
a nervous little laugh. “I should have 
thought you would be absorbed in anxiety 
for the General; end, as for me, 1 want to 
know what the doctor says about the dear 
ola boy.”’ 

‘| am absorbed in anxiety for him,’’ 
said Miss Vane decisively; ‘and that is 
just why I am calling these little details of 
Fiorence’s history to your mind. Astothe 
General's health, the doctor says that we 
may be easier about it now than we have 
been for many aday. The crisis that we 
have been expecting bas come and passed, 
and we may be thankful that he is no 
worse, If he keeps quiet, be will be about 
again in a few days, and may not have an- 
other attack for years,” 

“And Marion?’”’ 

“Ah, poor Marion! She is not long for 
this world, Hubert. I must be back with 
her at twelve, Till then the nurse has pos- 
session and I am free, Poorsoul! It is a 
dark ending to what seemed a bright 
enough life. Her mind has failed of late 
as much as her body.’’ 

Hubert could not reply. 

“Sit down here,”’ said Miss Vane, as they 
reached a rustic seat beneath a great cop- 
per-beach tree on the farther side of the 
jawn, ‘Here we can see the house and be 
seen from it; if they want me, they will 
know where to find me, Iam not speak- 
ing at random, Hubert; there is a thing 
that I want to say to you about your sister 
Fiorence,” 

Hubert seated himself at her side with a 
thrill of positive fear. Had she some accu- 
sation to bring against his sister? He was 
miserably conscious that he was quite un. 
prepared to defend her against any accusa 
tion whatsoever, 

‘What I mean first of all to say,’”’ Miss 
Vane proceeded, looking straight beijore 
her at the house, “is that Florence is a girl 
ofan unusual character. She looks very 
mild and meek, but she is not mild and 
meek atall. Most girls are, on the whole, 
affectionate and weil-principled and timid; 
F lossy is not one of the three!” 

‘You are surely bard on her!” 

“No, lam not. Long ago 1 made up my 
mind that she wanted to get married; that 
is nothing—every girl of her disposition 
wants more or less to be married. But | 
came across a piece ofinformation the other 
day which nade me feel almost giad that 
poor Sydney’s life ended as it did. There 
was danger ahead.’’ 

“Itis all done with now,’’ said Hubert 
hurriedly; ‘why should you rake up the 
past? Cannot it be left alone?”’ 

He was sitting with his elbows on his 
knees, his chin supported by bis hands, a 
look of settied gloom upon his face, Miss 
Vane’s eyes flashed. 

“You know what I mean then?” she said 
sharply. 

Hubert started into an upright position, 
crossed his arms,and looked her imperturb- 
ably in the face, 

“IL bave not the slightest idea of what you 
are going to say.’’ 

“You know something nevertheless,’’ 
said Miss Vane, with equal composure, 
“Well, I don’t ask you to betray your 
sister. | only wish to mention that, in look- 
ing Over ny~-brother Sydney's papers the 
other day, 1 came across a letter from 
Florence which I consider extremely com- 
promising. It was written from Sootland 
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several times without the knowledge of 
any member of our family; and it seems 
that she proffered her services to Marion 
as (nid’s governess at bis instigation, 
What do you think of that?’ 

“] think,” said Hubert deliberately, 
‘that Florence bas always proved herself 
sowetbing of a plotter, and that the letter 
shows that she was scheming to get a good 
situation. You can’t possibly make any- 
thing more out of it, aunt Leonora’ —witb 
astormy giance. “I think you had better 
not try.”’ 

Mins Vane sat for a moment or two in 
deep meditation. ’ 

“Well,” she said at length, “that may be 
true, and I may bean old fool. Perhaps | 
ought not to betray the girl to her brother 
either; but——’”’ 

‘“h, say the worst and get it over, by all 
means!’’ said Hubert desperately. ‘‘Out 
with your accusations, if you have any to 
make!” 

Leonora Vane studied his face for a min- 
ute or two before replying. She did not 
like the withered paleness about his mouth, 
the look of suflering that was so evident 
in his haggard eyes. 

“Jt is hardly an accusation, Hubert,’’ she 
said with sudden gentleness, “I mean 
that 1 believe that she was in love—as far 
as a girl of her disposition can be in love— 
with my brother Sydney. I need not tell 
you how I have come tothink so, In the 
first hours of our great loss she betrayed 
herself. To me only—you need not be 
afraid that she would ever wear her heart 
upon her sleeve, but to me she did betray 
her secret. Whether Sydney returned her 
affection or not I am not quite sure—for h‘s 
wife’s sake, | hope not.”’ 

Again she looked keenly at her young 
kinsman; but he, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground and bis lips compressed, did 
not seem disposed to make any remark on 
what she had said. 

“| felt sorry for the girl,” Miss Vane 
went on, “although I despised ber weak- 
nessin yielding toan affection for a mar- 
ried man. Still I thought ber folly bad 
brought its own punishment, and that I 
ought not to be hard upon her, Otherwise 
I should have recommended ber to leave 
Sydney’s daughter alone, and get a situa- 
tion in another house, I wish I had. I can- 
not express too strongly to you, Hubert, 
bow much I now wish I had!” 

“Why?” 

“] misunderstood her,’’ said his cousin 
slowly. “I thought that she had a heart, 
and that she was grieving -innocently per- 
haps—over Sydney’s death,” 

“Well, was she noi?’’; 

“] don’t think so. If she ever cared for 
him at all, it was because she wanted the 
ease and luxury that he could give her, 
For, if she cared for him, Hubert—I put it 
to you as a matter of probability—could she 
immediately after his death begin to plan 
a marriage with somebody else?”’ 

Hubert looked up at last, with a startled 
expression upon his face, 

‘*What do you mean?”’ 

“| mean, my dear boy, that your sister 
Florence now wants to marry the old 
General.”’ 

In spite of his distress of mind, Huber, 
could not stifle a short laugh. 

‘Aunt Leonora, you are romancing! 
‘This is really too much!’ 

*{ should not mention it to you if I had 
not good reason,” said Miss Vane, with a 
series of mysterious nods, ‘I have sharp 
eyes, Hubert, and can see as far as most 
people. I repeat it--Florence wants to mar- 
ry the General.” 

“She will not do that.” 

“] am not sure—if she is left here when 1 
am gone. | must go back to London at 
some time or other, 1 suppose. But it 
won’t do to leave I lorence in possession of 
tae house,”’ 

“She would not think of staying, surely, 
ee 

“If poor Marion died? Yes, ahe would. 
Believe me, | know what! am saying. | 
have watched her manner to bim tor the 
last few weeks, and { feel sure of it. She 
has her own 6uds in view.’’ 

“1 bave no doubt of that,” said Hubert, 
rather bitterly. ‘‘But what are we to do?’”’ 

‘Let our wits work against hers,” replied 
Miss Vane briskly. ‘If poor Marion dies, 
we must suggest to the General that Enid 
should go to school, In that way we may 
get Florence out of the house without a 
scené, But—mark my words, Hubert— 
she will not go until she ie forced. She is 
my second cousin once removed and your 
Sister, but for all that she is a scheming 
unprincipied intriguer and adventuress 








while she was still engaged to that young 
iaird, but it showed plainly that some sort 
f rstanding subalisted between her 
ang Sydney Vane. They m ustbave met! 


who has never brought and never will 
bring good to any house in which she 
lives, You ay t get her away to | 
Lond ke t you never su 
ceed 





“] have tried already; I thought she 
would be better with me,”’ said Hubert, 
‘‘But it was of ne use,” 

“You offered her a home? Yon are a 

good tellow, Hubert! You have always 
been a good brother to Florence, and | 
honor you for it,’’ said Miss Vane hearti. 
| . 
Dent say 80, aunt Leo; I’m not worth 
it,” sald the young man, starting up and 
walking two or three paces trom her, then 
returned to her aide. “I only wish that | 
could do more for her—poor Florence!” 

“Poor Florence indeed!’’ echoed Mixs 
Vane, with tart significance, “But I must 
go, Hubert. See her again, and persuade 
her, it you can, to leave Beechfleld. Don’t 
tell her what I have said to you. She is 
suspicious already, and will want to know, 
Did you notice the look she gave me when 
{ said that I wished to talk to you? Be on 
your guard,”’ 

“7 shall not have time to talk with her 
much. I must go back to London by the 
four o’clock train.’’ 

“Must you? Well, do your best. See— 
the blind is drawn upin Marion’s dressing- 
room—a sign that { am wanted;’’ and Miss 
Vane turned towards the house, 

Hubert’s anticipations were verified, 
Florence was not to be persuaded by any- 
thing that he could say. 

And, when he begged her to tell him 
why she wanted so much to stay at Beech- 
field, and hinted at the reason that existed 
in Miss Leonora’s mind, Florence only 
laughed him to scorn. 

He was obliged sorrowfully to confess to 
Mies Vane, when she walked with him 
that afternoon before he set out for Lon- 
don, that he had obtained no information 
concerning Fiossy’s plans, and that he 
could hope to have no influence over her 
movements, 

He had five minutes to spare, and was 
urging ber to walk with bim a little way 
along the road that led tothe nearest rail- 
way-station, when Miss Vane’s attention 
was arrested by two little figuresin the 
middle of the ruad. She stopped short, and 
pointed to them with her parasol. 

“Hubert,” she cried, in a voice that was 
hoarse with dismay, ‘‘do you see that?” 

“] see Enid,” said Hubert rather wonder- 
ingly. ‘1 suppose she ought not to be here 
alone; she must have escaped from 
Florence. Why are you so alarmed? She 
is talking to a beggar-child—that is all.’’ 

Miss Vane pressed his arm with ber 
hand, 

“Are you blind?” she said. ‘Do you 
know to whom she is talking? Can you 
bear to see it?’’ 

“Upon my soul, aunt Leo,’”’ said the 
young man, ‘I don’t know what you are 
meaning!’ 

He looked at the scene before him. The 
white country road stretched in an undu- 
lating line right and left, its smooth sur- 
face mottled with patches of sunlight and 
tracts of refreshing shade, A broad mar- 
gin of grass on either side, tall hedges of 
hawthorn and hazel, soothed the eye that 
might be wearied with the glare and 
whiteness of the road. On one of these gras- 
sy margins two children were standing 
tace to face. Hubert recognized his little 
cousin Enid Vane, but the other—a sun- 
burnt, gipsy-looking creature, with un- 
kept hair and ragged clothes—who could 
she be? 

“You were at the trial,” Miss Vane 
whit pered to him, in dismayed, reproach- 
tal tones. “Do you not know her? Itis 
no fault of hers, poor child, of oourse; and 
yet it does give me a shock to sce poor lit- 
Enid talking in that triendly way with the 
daughter of her tather’s murderer.” 

For the child was no other than little 
Jenpy Westwood, whom Hubert had seen 
for a few minutes on!y at ber father’s trial 
three weeks before. 





CHAPTER VI, 
UBERT stopped short. if Miss Vane 
H had been looking at him, she would 
bave seen that his face flushed deep- 
ly and then turned very pale. But she 
herself, with her gold eye-giasses fixed 
very firmly on the bridge of her high n0#e, 
was concentrating her whole attention upon 
the children. 

“Enid,” she called out rather sharply, 

what are you doing there? Come to me. 
Enid returned to her aunt, She was ® 
singularly sensitive-looking child, with 
clear face and lips that paled too rap: 
idly and veins that showed with almecst 
painful distinctness beneath the soft white 
skin. Her features were delicately cut and 
gave promise of future beauty, when 


health should lend its vivifying touch 

the white little face. Her eyes, of a tender 

violet-gray, were even now remarkab!* 
- | and her hair was of rippling go!@ 


Her sombre black dress and thesuns 
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tbat poured down upon the spot where she 
was standing contributed tothe dazziing 
eflact produced by her golden hair and 
white skin. There could not have been a 
greater contrast tban that between her and 
Andrew West wood’s daughter, upon whom 
at that moment Hubert Lepel’s eyes were 
fixed. 

Jenny Westwood, as she was generally 
called, although her father gave her a dit- 
ferent name, was thinner, browner, wilder- 
looking, than she had even been before, 
Miss Vane knew her by sight, but she imagi- 
ned thatthe child had been taken away 
from the village by friends or sent to the 
work-house by the authorities, 1t wasa 
shock to her to find the little creature at 
the park gates of Beechfield Hall. 

Enid did not seem to be embarrassed by 
ber aunt’s call. She ran up to ber at once, 
dragging the ragged child with her by the 
hand, Her pretty face was anxious and 
puzzled. 

“Ob, aunt Leo,” she said, “this little girl 
has nowhere to go to—no home—no any- 
thing!’’ 

‘Let her hand go, Enid!” said aunt Leo, 
with some severity. ‘‘You have no busi- 
ness to be out here in the road, talking to 
children whom you know nothing about,”’ 

Enid sbrank a little, but did not drop the 
child’s hand, 

“But, aunt Leo, sbeis hungry and——”’ 

“Were you begging of this young lady?” 
Miss Vane said magisterially, ber eyes ben 
full on the ragged girl’s dark face, : 

But Andrew Westwood’s daughter would 
not speak. 

‘*]’}] talk to her,” said Hubert, in a low 
tone. ‘You take Enid pack to the house, 
aunt Leo, and I’ll send the child about her 
business,”’ 

“No, no; you'll miss your train. 
time for youto go, Enid can run back to 
the house by herself, (Go, Enid!" 

“Why may I not speak to the little girl 
too?” said Hmid wistfully, 

It was not often thatshe was rebellious, 
but her face worked now as if she were 
going to cry. 

“Never nind why—do as I tell yoa!” 
cried Miss Vane, who was growing exas- 
perated by the pain and difficulty of the 
situation. ‘I will see what she wants,’’ 

Enid hesitated for a moment or so, and 
then flung herself impetuously upon 
H ubert. 

‘“‘Won’t you belp her?”’ she said, looking 
up into his face with sweet entreaty, ‘1 
ain sure you will be kind. The poor girl 
has had nothing to eat all day—I asked 
her, You will be kind to her, for you are 
always kind,”’ 

Hubert pressed her to him without 
speaking for a moment, then answered 
gentiy— 

“Both your auntand I will be kind to 
her and heip her, Enid—you may be sure 
of that. Now run away home and leave 
us; we will do all we can.’’ 

For the first time the little outcast who 
had excited Enid’s pity, broke the si- 
lence, 

‘| don’t want nothing; I wasn’t begging, 
nor meaning to beg. She found me aslesp 
by the road and asked me if 1 was hungry 
—that was all, 

“And she is bungry,” said Enid, with 
passion, ‘and you don’t want me to help 
her. You are unkind! Here, little girl— 
bere is my Shilling; it’s the only one I’ve 
got, and it has a hole in it, but you may 
have it, and then you can get yourself 
something to eat in the village,’”’ 

She dashed forward with the coin, elud- 
ing a movement of Miss Vane’s band de- 
sigaed to stop her in her course, The shil- 
ling layin Jenny Westwood’s grimy little 
hand before the lady could interfere, 

‘Don’t take it away,’’ Hubert whispered 
in his aunt’s ear; “it will only make her 
remember the scene for a longer time,” 

‘Il know,” Miss Vane answered grimly; 
and she atood still. 

vid turned sorrowfully,haif ashamed of 
her momentary rebellion, towards the park 
gate. Tho other child seemed dazad by the 
excitement of the speakers, and only half 
understood what had been goingon. She 
stood looking first at the coin in her hand 
aad then at the donor, with a strange ques- 
tioning expression on her little brown face. 
Miss Vane and Hubert also waited in 
silence, until Enid was out of hearing. 
Then, as tf by the same instinct, each drew 
along breath and looked doubtfully at the 
other and thon at the child. 

“You will miss your train; said Miss 
Leonora. 

“] have done that already; 80 we may as 


It is 


well find out what brings the gir! here. 
Why not take her inside the park gates? If 
any one passes by——’’ 
‘You are right, Hubert, as usual. Come 
niid—come inside fora minute or 


i want to speak i you, , 





The little girl glanced doubtfully at Miss’ 


Vane’s handsome imperious face, She 
seemed inclined to break away from her 
questioners and run down the road; tuta 
1ook from under the long lashes at Hubert 
seemed to reassure her.. 

The young man’s face had certainly an 
attractive quality—there was some sort of 
passion and pain in it, some mark of a great 
struggle which had not been all ignoble 
even if he had tailed to win the victory, a 
look which worked its way into the hearts 
of many who would bave refused their 
hands t> him in sign of fellowship if they 
had known the whole story of bia Life, 

This subtie charm had its influence on 
little Jennie Westwood, although she had 
no suspicion of its cause, She moved a 
little closer to him, and followed bim in- 
side the iron gates of Beechfield Park. 

The great trees flung their shade over the 
broad drive which ran between mossy 
banks before the house was reached. Bo- 
tween their trunxs the sunshine flickered 
on sheets of bracken, already turning a lit- 
le yellow from the heat; thestraight spikes 
of the foxglove, not yet in blcom, were 
visible here and there amongt the undu- 
lating forms of the woodland fern, 

Hubert closed the gates carefully bebind 
him, and stood with bis aunt soas toscreen 
the child from observation, should friends 
or acquaintances pass by. 

He had a keen perception of the fact that 
Miss Vane was making an enormous effort 
over pride and prejudice and affectionate 
prepoasessions of all kinds in even speak- 
ing a word to Andrew Westwood’s little 
child. 

He himself, in the depths of his soul, was 
stirred by a wild rush of pity and remorse, 
of sharp unaffected desire to undo what 
had been done already, to amend the 
injury that his hand hed wrought—a far 
greater injury indeed than he had dreamt 
of doing. 

He had always fancied Andrew Weat- 
wood as lonely a man as—in the world’s 
eyes—be was worthlers; he had not known 
until the day of the trial that the prisoner 
had a child. 

“Your name is ‘Westwood,’ I think?’ 
Miss Vane began stonily. 

Hubert was keenly aware of the bharsh- 
ness of her tones, 

The girl nodded. 

“Your father is Andrew Westwood?”’ 

She nodded again, a dull red creeping 
into her brown cheeks, 

‘What are you doing here?’ There was 
atragic intensity of indignation in Miss 
Vane’s way of putting the question which 
Hubert wondered whether the child could 
comprehend. ‘You ought to be far away 
from Beechfield—it is the last place to 
which you should come!” 

The child lowered her face until it was 
nearly hidden on her breast, and spoke for 
the second time. 

‘‘Hadn’t nowhere to go,’”’ she muttered. 

‘Have you no home?” said Miss Vane 
sternly. 

“Only the cottage down by the pond 
where my father lived. It is all shut up 
now.” 

‘Where have you lived for the last few 
weeks? I head that you were in the work- 
house.”’ 

“Yes.”’ Then evidently with difficulty 
—“] ran away.’’ 

“Then you were a bad wicked girl to do 
so,” said Miss Vane, with severity; ‘and 
you ought to be sent back again—and well 
whipped into the bargain.” 

Hubert made an impatient movement. 
He had never seen his aunt so much to her 
disadvantage. She was harsh, unwoman- 
ly, inhuman, Was it in this way that every 
woman would treat the poor child, remwem- 
bering the story of her father’s crime? 

Miss Vane read the accusation in bis eyes, 
She turned aside withan abrupt gesture, 
balf of defiance, half of despair, 

“J can’t help it, Hubert,’ she said in az 
undertons. She raised her handkerchief w: 
her eyes and dashed away atear. ‘‘{ tee) 
ita wrong toSydney, to Marion, to tae 
child, that I should try to benefit any of 
Weatwood’s family. I can’t bear to speak 
ot her—I can’t bear herin mysight. It 
makes me il! to see her.’’ 

She covered her eyes with her hand, so 
that she might not see the ragged iniserable 
looking little creatare any longer. 

“It would make matters no better if the 
child were to die of neglect and starvation 
at your gates, would it?’ said Hubert bit 
terly. ‘She must be got out of Heech field, 
at any rate: you wil! never be able to bear 
seeing her about the roads—even amongst 


the workhouse children.”’ 

‘‘No, no, indeed! And Enid—Enid might 
meet her again!” 

“Go back tothe house, aul L.eo,”’ said 
the young man ter lerly, ‘‘and leave ber 





me. It is too g reat a strain upon your 6n 





durance, | see, I will take the child to the 
Rectory; Mra. Rumbold will know of some 
home where she will be taken in—the 
farther away from Beechfield the better.” 

Miss Vane was unusually agitated. Her 
face was pale and her lips moved nervous- 
ly; she carefully averted her eyes from the 
little girl whom she had undertaken to 
question. Evidently she was on the verge 
of a breakdown. 

“I never was so foolish in my life aa I 
bave been to-day. My nerves are all un- 
strung,’’ she said, turning her back on lit- 
tle Jenny Westwood. ‘1 think I'll take 
your advice, Hubert. Ask Mr. and Mra, 
Rumbold, trom me to see after the obild. 
If they want money, I don’t mind supply- 
ing it. But do make them understand that 
the child must be kept out of Beechfield.’’ 
And with these words she walked briskly 
down the avenue, without looking back. 
As she had said, the very sight of Andrew 
West wood’s daughter made her ill. 

Hubert turned again towards the girl, 
wondering whether she had overheard the 
conversation, which had been carried on in 
low tones, and, if she had overheard it,how 
much she understood. He could not find 
out from her face, 

It was not a face that lacked intelligence, 
but it was at present sullen and forbidding 
in expression. The black hair that hung 
over her eyes hid her forehead, and gave 
ber a rough, almost savage look. 

‘You do not want to go back tothe work- 
house, do your”? Hubert said keenly re- 
garding ber stubborn face. 

‘“No—I won't go back.”’ 

“Why not?’’ 

A hot burning flush sprang to the child’s 
cheeks, 

“They call me names,"’ she said in a low 
voice, 

“They? Who? And what names?’’ 

‘*The other girls, and the mistress too, 
and the women. They say that my father’s 
wicked, and that I am wicked too, They 
fay that he is to be hanged.” 

The child suddenly burst out crying; her 
sobs, loud and unrestrained, fell painfully 
on Hubert’s ear, 

“TI went to prison to see him, but they 
would not let me; and then I camo back 
here,” 

She sobbed for a minute or two longer, 
and then become quiet as suddenly as she 
had proken into tears, rubbing her eyes 
with one hand, and peering furtively at 
Hubert between the biack fingers, 

“They were wrong,’’ Hubert sald at 
length. ‘Your father is not dead; he Is 
not to be hanged at all.’’ He paused be- 
fore he spoke again, ‘‘He isin prison; he 
will be in prisou for the rest of his life—a 
life sentence!”’ 

He spoke rather to himself than to the 
child, 

Never before had he realized so tully 
as at that moment what prison actually 
meant. 

To be shut up, away from friends, away 
from home, away from the sweet wild 
woods, the country air, the summer sun, 
to labor all day long at some heavy mono- 
tonous task, such as breaks the spirit and 
the heart of men with Its relentless unifor- 
mity of toil—to wear the prison garb, to be 
known by a number, as one dead to the 
ordinary life of men, leaving at the prison 
gates that name which would henceforth 
be only a badge of disgrace to all who bore 
it in the outer world—these aspects of An- 
drew Westwood’s sad case flashed in a 
moment across Hubert Lepel’s mind with 
a thrill of intolerable pain 

What could he cdo? Rise up and 
to bear that terrible punishment 
8e1!? 

It could not be—for Florenoe’s sake, he 
told himself, it could not be. And yet— 
yet—— 

Would that at the very beginning he 
had told the truth, and stood where An- 
drew Westwood stood, so that the ruffian 
and the poacher might not have to bear a 
doom that separated bim for ever from his 
only child! 

[TO BK OONTINUMD,] 
ae 

THs question is often asked, ‘from where 
do all these files come?’’ and seldom re- 
ceives as satisfactory an answer a bas been 
given by a contemporary: The common 
fly lays more than 100 eggs, and the time 
trom egg-laying to maturity is only about 
two weeks, Mostof us have studied geo- 
metrical progression. Here we see it il- 
lustrated. Suppose one fly ccnmmenced ‘to 


offer 
him- 


multiply and replenish the earth’’ about 
Junel. June 15, ifall lived, would give 
150. Suppose 75 of these are females, July 


1 would give us, supposing nocruel wasp 
or other untoward circumstances tw inter- 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Rieat orn Lerr-—Suppose a person 
takes an even number of coins or counters 
or anything else in one hand, and an odd 
number in the other, there is a simple 
method by which to tell in which hand the 
even number is. Ask her to multiply the 
number in her right hand by an odd num- 
ber, and the number in her left hand by 
an even; then let ber add the two products 
together and tell you if the total sum be 
odd or even, If it be even, the even num- 
ber is in ber right band, and if it be odd 
the even number is in the left hand. 

ALL SMoOKg8RS,—All of the Burmese peo- 
ple smoke—men, women and children, 
says a correspondent. “I bave not yet 
seen babies leave the breast for a whiff of a 
cigarette, as books on Burmah state they 
do, but I see many three and four year old 
children smoking, and the Burmese mal. 
dens learn to smoke as soon as they can 
walk. All of the girls are adepts in rolling 
cheroots, and in Burmese courting, the 
girl gives her lover cheroots rolled with 
her own bands and the two take, I doubt 
not, whitts about in the smoking of them. 
It is common to pass the olgar from one 
friend to another, and in a group of three 
girla whom I watched having their for- 
tunes told under the shadow of the grat 
golden pagoda, | saw that one olgar did for 
the trio.”’ 


Trexs.—We read of the righteous as 
representing a tree of life,and they are 
declared to be like atree planted by the 
rivers of water, while the wicked are 
likened toa Green Bay tree, and the un- 
godly toan Oak whose leaf fadeth. The 
Green Hay tree is a species of Laurel* 
The first Pliny collected and recorded the 
information and opinions conoerning 
it current in his time, It was held sacred 
to Apollo, and used as a symbol of victory. 
It was used by the Romans to guard the 
gates of Coexar, and that worn by Augustus 
and his successors had a miraculous histo- 
ry, the grove atthe Imperial villa baving 
grown from a shoot sent by Liviua Drusil- 
ja trom heaven. Among the Indians of 
Brazil there is a tradition that the whole 
human race sprang up from a Palm tree, 
It has been a symbol of excellence for 
things good and beautiful, 
Finaur Kinas.—In Berkshire there 
was a popular superstition thata ring made 
of a piece of communion silver was a sure 
cure tor fits and convulsions, The same 
diseases were also cured by a ring formed 
of five silver coins, collected from as many 
bachelors, who must have been kept in 
ignorance of the purpose for which the con- 
tribution was ievied, else its efficacy would 
be destroyed. Kings fashioned from coffin 
hinges were looked upon as a specific for 
cramps. And #0 on, through a long list of 
ilies and Ulusions, the ring has constantly 
been put forward asa remedy or preven- 
tive. There isan old belief, dating back 
to ancient Kome, that asmal! artery runs 
from the third (or fourth, counting the 
thumb) finger of the woman's left hand 
directiy tothe heart, Modern anatomiats 
have exploded this sentimental idea, buat 
la formerly obtained the widest credence, 
so much that in cases of sudden seizure, or 
“swound,” restoratives were spplied to 
this finger in the belief that its direct com- 
munication with the heart would restore 
the patient. 

THE Mosqusg oF St, SorHia—The mosa- 
que of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, was 
originally built as a Christian temple by 
the Emperor Justinian. There is a legend 
that he haa intended to raise it alone and 
unaided, and he sent his heraide out to pro- 
claim that no one should inany way con- 
tribute to the expense of the enterprine, 
Yet, when the building was completed, he 
was ainazed to find, instead of the Inacript- 
ion, ‘This House the Kmporor Justinian 
gave to God,” the words, ‘This House the 
Widow Euphrasia gave to God.” The 
scu.ptor, que ationed by the wrathtfal 
emperor, protested that he bad carved in 
the marble what the emperor had com- 
manded, ‘othis others gave witness, It 
was aimiracie. Kut who was Euphrasia, 
the wealthy widow who dared to disobey 
the Cw#sar's orders? No one could answer, 
until, at last, a priest sald he knew one wid- 
ow of that pame, who was old and bed-rid. 
‘ den —surely that cannot be she, Neverthe- 
less, she was brought before the emperor, 
and she then con ‘essed that she had thrown 





a little straw before the beast who had 
drawn the marble trom theships, Then 
the emperor recognized that bis gift bad 


been rejected simply because the gift of 





fere, 11,250 flies, Suppose 5625 of these are 
females, we might have, July 15, 844,750 
flies. For fear of bad dreams l will not 
ca late what might be by September 








pride, while that of the poor widow had 
been accepted because of ita love, 
i —_ ° -_ 
| A #INGLE grateful thought toward Heay 
sa most effective praye 
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“OOME UNTO ME.” 


HY MHA. G, RATES 


Bolemn, eubliime, and grand, the anthem swells 


To the groined roof and down thet ar’ alelé 


ear aechime of silver belle 
Ani fying eeraphe from the sacred pile 

Walt the young echoes over iandand cea, 

‘Come, oh, ye weary, come for rest to Me,** 


As eweet and « 


Mid ivory keys release imprisoned sound: 
Let the whol: 
Waken with trampet-biast the sleepers round, 
But sing with softest, moet melodious note 
The loving call of Cirtat to bond and free, 
‘ome, 


chotr, ae with one vocal throat, 


oh, ye weary, come for rest to Me,’ 


Onesoul bas heard, one soul has chosen rest 
the shadow of the eheit'ring Mock. 
home other soul may hear, and Jolin the bleat, 
If ninety-nine are deaf—or, hearing, mock, 
Meloice o'er one, and hymn out, far and free, 
‘ome, oh, ye weary, come for rest Ww Me."* 
Se a 


SIBYL’S CONCERN. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS BTILL,”’ 


| nder 


‘'PRINCK AND PRABANT,”” “THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ “a 


WOMAN '#8IN,"’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Pq\iik: younger members of the Society of 

hriends at Hrierley caine down to 

| breakfast onthe Friday morning fol- 

lowing Sibyl Aythea's eventful escapade, 

to find certain letters awaiting them, which 

were the cause of a vast amountof wonder 
and @xpectation, 

Annie Riley perbapa, of all the number, 
felt herseif to be the mostsurprised, for the 
siinple reason that she considered she had 
aright to’a previous knowledge; and the 
surprise was anything but an agreeable 
one, though the letter cought to have given 
her great pleasure, for It contained neither 
more nor toss than an Invitation to a gar- 
den-party at Joshua Worthington’s beautl- 
ful oid house, the Homestead, on the Wed- 
nesday. 

This was young Jombua’s doing, as she 
knew only too well; he alone had the power 
to persuade his grandfather to take such a 
step. 

For Joahua’s pleasure, the extensive 
Krounds were thrown openonce every sun- 
mer; and a solemn dinner, once 6very win- 
ter, Was given, 

Formal! as were these entertainments, 
they were eagerly anticipated by the guests, 
who, being by no ineans overburdened with 
Invitations, were not #0 apt to be fastidious 
as their more fortunate neighbors, and the 
meeting In the garden, where the sloping 
lawns and shady winding paths afforded 
unlimited opportunities of escaping from 
the host's ceremonious politeness and his 
daughter's searching serutiny, was espe- 
clally weleome, 

Neverthelons, though these two festivities 
were now lookediupon as fixtures,’ it was 
well known thatto two out of the three 
members of the housebold they were dis- 
tasteful, so Lhatan extra and completely 
unlooked-for Invitation, such as that morn- 
ing’s post had brought with it, could not 
fall to be the subject of much questioning 
and discussion, 

Jt was littie imore than a month since 
they had stood together beneath the spread- 
Ing beeches which shaded the principal 
lawn, had partaken of strawberries and 
cream in the library, and admired for the 
fiftieth time the massive elegance of the 
fauily plate, aud the spotiess delicacy of 
Mary Catherine’s boasted table-iinen; and 
now one® more thelr presence was requeat- 
ed on a similar occasion’ 

“Whatecan be Joshua's 
asked herself curiously, 

He had not seemed too well satiafied with 
the success of the last occasion, and only a 
week since had expressed an intention of 
finding out something a little livelier for 
next surmminer’sa celepration. 

W hat had happened to change his resolu- 
tion since then? 

Annie sat) gazing thoughtfully before 
her; she had come down, as usual, before 
any of the reat of the family—a goodiv 
number, from the chairs set in order round 
the well-epread breakfast-table—to make 
the last arrangements forthe comfort and 
completeness of the meal. 


She had moved deftly about from side 
board to cupboard, and trom cupboard to 
sideboard, doling outand Alling up; had 
laid the meen pe ony beside her father’s plate, 
and freshened up the great china bowl of 
flowers which graced the centre of the table 
with a few sprays from the luxuriant cree- 
pers outside the open window, before she 
cast a glance in the direction of the morn- 
ing’s letters. 

Annie had a very humble opinion of her 
OWD appearance; but, though she could not 
claim the @liychtest pretensions to beauty, 
most people would uave found a great deal 
to adiuire in the tali, graceful, tinely-dress- 
6d figure, in its well-ftting brown cash- 
mere dress,relieved only at neck and wrists 
by the snowy turned-down white co! larand 
cuffs, In the clear honest brown eyes and 
healthy complexion. ; 

Here was nota type of beauty which de- 
pended on were youth and happiness, or 
would disappead wit! arrival of gray 
hairs and wrinkies : 

She would } 
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Slowly, as she sat revolving the situation 
in her active mind, a deep fiash mounted 
to her forehead; she drew her lips tighti 
together, and her forehead contracted wit 
a heavy frown. 

It was sinoe menace ye | only that Joshua 
could have changed his intention—since 
Saturday. 

Was itanything that had occurred on 
First-day, on Sunday, which had Influeneed 
bim? 

Was it—Nibyl Aythea? It was of little 
use hesitating or beating about the 
bush, 

Annie knew, asif by instinct, the very 
moment that the thought oocur-ed to 
her, that she was certainly on the right 
track. 

She bad notieed, as indeed no one could 
have failed to do, Joshua’s undisguised ad- 
miration of the beautiful stranger; this was 
evidently his first step towards a better ac- 
quaintance, 

Miss Aythea, as William Pollard’s guest, 
would be, unless he himself took the initia- 
tive, almost as completely out of bis path 
aA if she were hundreds of miles away, fcr 
the relations between the two young men 
were not sufficiently cordial to allow 
Joshua either to call on bis own account 
or to expect an Invitation to the house, 
Caroline Pollard bowever would be very 
unlikely to refuse for her friend an invita- 
tion which afforded,at the very dullest sea- 
won of the year, an opportunity of seeing 
the best people and the best house in the 
neighborhood. 

That was it, then! Joshua, as usual, 
had laid his plans with care and fore 
sight. 

Nevertheless Annie, asshe eame to this 
conclusion, felt no admiration, but a 
very sere and bitter feeling of indigna- 
tion. 

It was not fair, it wan not right, it was not 
true to herself that he should thus be led 
away by the first pretty face that happened 
to cross his path. 

Annie drummed impatiently upon the 
table; for the hundreth time she found her 
anoinalous position almost unbearably try- 
Ing. 

The attachment between Joshua Worth- 
ington the younger and Annie Riley,dating 
back now over a period cf a dozen years, 
wasone of those extraordinary affairs, in- 
explicable to every looker-on, in which a 
strong noble nature lavishes all ite wealth 
of affection upon an utterly unworthy and 
unappreciative object, to be in return re- 
garded with condescending affection, ren- 
dered alternately miserable by neglect, or 
rapturously happy by a passing caress or 
word of kindnoas, 

Annie Kiley, asa little girl in short pet- 
ticoata, had felt herself supremely honored 
at Juvenile festivities when the handsome 
boy, with his lazy supercilious air, bad 
sauntered across the room and offered her 
the honor of his partnership in the various 
gaines and trialsof skill which formed their 
ehildish amusements, and had been filied 
with the humblest and most heartfelt grati- 
tude. 


Joshua however had not been actuated 
by any charitable or disinterested wotive 
in his choice; he knew that though Annie 
did not happen to ped pan sven was sharper 
and cleverer than all the other girls put to- 
gether. 

She and her partner were tolerably sure 
to come off victorious, and Joshua liked to 
be on the winning side. 

He was fond of her too, in a seltish pa- 
tronizing manner, feeling a proud sense of 
possession towards the keen intellect 
which wasalways ready to be used for 
his own benefit or defence, and, as far 
a4 in bim lay, he was grateful for her aftec- 
tion, 

As years passed by the unacknowledged 
bond strengthened ratner than loosened, 
but, as was almost Inevitable in the cir- 
eunnstances, became beset with new difli- 
culties. 

J oshua was one of those amiable ung 
men who have not the slightest healtation 
in es a girl by every attention 
in thelr power, while disdainfully re- 
fusing to fetter their own valuable liberty, 
Thus Annie, without actually being engag- 
ed, was generally considered to only 
awaiting Joshua Worthington’s slightest 
Invitation in order to become so—a position 
intolerable toany girl of spirit; and yet, 
strangely enough, a want of spirit was the 
last thing in the world of which her bit- 
Pe enemy could have accused Annie 

ley. 


Again and again, when circumstances 
had been more than usually trying, had 
she determined to put an end to this pain- 
ful state of uncertainty, to absent herself 
from home for a lengthy period, to treat 
Joshua with persistent coldness, or even to 
tell him plainly that his attentions were 
not desired, 

But each time both duty and inclination 
seemed to point to what was really the 
most dificult course—that of ali allowing 
things to go on in thelr own natural 
way. 

Duty—because Annie knew, and gloried 
in the knowledge, that she was and always 
had been the one good influence in Joshua’s 
life; that to every true and honest purpose 
he possessed she aione held the key; 
and that,if he were ever to become anything 
but a seifigh and unprincipled man, it 
would be, humanly speaking, due to her 
influence. 

Inclination— because 
him with all the force o 
sionate nature, 

Kngrossed as she was by these confiict- 
ing thoughts, Annie had not for soms time 
noticed the very marked attention which 
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mparatively insignificant by @ pro- 
oe al, cnother oan had made the discovery 
thatthe world had nothing else which 
could possibly weigh down the balance 
with him against Annie Riley's love, 

This nan was no contemptible rival even 
to rich old Joshua Wortbington’s only 
grandson, being the first doctor in the town 
a man of assured and rising position, and 

exserved popularity. 
F Doctor MWaters coolly ignored young 
Joshua's quiet monopoly, and seized every 
opportunity of enjoying Annie's society, 
often thereby successtully ousting his un- 

wiedged rival. 

“Tes this new and astonishing state of 
affairs became clearto young Worthing- 
ton’s by no means observant eyes, he took 
refuge in a fit of sullen anger, fuming men- 
tally over this infringement of his bitherto 
undisputed rights; but neither by word 
nor deed did he betray his anger to the per- 
son most concerned. 

The plan of quietly keeping out of the 
way, Whatever advantage It might possess, 
could not be considered altogether eflica- 
cious, inasmuch as it jeft undisputed pos- 
seasion to another; and one spring éven- 
ing, walking home from 4 week-night 
meeting, Joshua determined to come to an 
open understanding on the matter. 

“Annie,” he said, “I want to speak to you 
about something, What does that fellow 
Waters mean by hanging about you the 
way he does?”’ 

‘What does it mean? It means that he 
likes to talk to me, of course—and that I 
like to talk to him too,” returned Annie 
glibly, woman enough to feel an intense 
pleasure in this rare opportunity of teasing 
her tardy lover. 

“Oh, indeed! And what do you intend to 
do in the end, if one may ask?’’ 

“J don’t anderstand you,’’ 

“You understand me perfectly well. 
What do you intend todo when he asks 
you to marry him?” 

“Well, in the first place, I Intend to wait 
until | am asked,” 

Annie tossed her bead, and Josiua flush- 
ed angrily. 

“Well, I’m tired ofthis sort of work, 
I’m not going to play turn and turn about 
with another fellow tor any one living. 
You’ll bave to end it one way, Annie, 
Make up your mind and say which it is to 
be. You have got to choose between us,and 
you might as wel! do it now as later on. Is 
it to be ne or 17” 

Annie caught her breath, Had it come, 
then—this long-expected moment? The 
handsome face beside ber dark and lower- 
ing, and she hardly knew for aimoment in 
what spirit to answer. 

“You are angry, Jos; you 
what you’re saying.”’ 

“] do know. It’s of no use trying to put 
me off, Annie. Which is it to be? You have 
got to choose,” 

“Then I choose you,Jos—you know I do, 
You know I could never care for any one 
else id 

Annie held out her band as she gently 
spoke, 

Her upturned face, ful! of love and earn- 
estnesa, looked very sweet in the faint 
moonlight; her wistful eyes gazed straight 
into his, 

Joshua was touched and grateful; he 
put his arm round her waist and kissed 
her lips. 

“Annie,” he said, falling back into the 
sweetest possible phraseology of love—that 
of the simple old-world community—"thou 
art too good for me, aweetheart, | am not 
worthy of thee,”’ 

That was a blessed moment—a 
sweet enough to make up for 
many @ weary week ana 


don’t know 


moment 
many and 
month of wait- 


ing. 

Kanto went home that night ina perfect 
dream of happiness, seeing her whole life 
lying transformed and altered before her 
by those few words 

So Doctor Waters‘got his answer, which 
went far towards breaking one of the no- 
blest hearts that ever beat, and Annie, set- 
tling down into ordinary life again as the 
days went on, began to realize wiih dismay 
that, in spite of that little episode in the 
quiet lane, there was no acknowledged 
difference in her relations with Joshua; 
for, once relieved of his dread of a rival, 
the young man had gone back to his old 
coolly patronizing manner, and made not 
the e#lightest attempt to proclaim an engaye- 
ment, 

It was a bitter awakening,and those early 
summer months had been full of perplexed 
anxiety and indecision. 

Annie felt that this second invitation, with 
all the new crowd of fears which it brought 
in its train, was the last drop in an already 
overflowing cup, 

Many a girl in her position would have 
determined ona dignified refusal, which 
would have spared her what was pretty 
certain to be a painful ordeal, 

Not so Annie Riley; she would go, and 
look her best into the bargain; she would 
show neither suspicion nor coolness in her 
manner to Joshua, but from the expe- 
riences of that afternoon she would shapes 
her after-course, 


CHAPTER V,_ 


OSHUA WORTHINGTON had been 
J correct in his conclusion that Mrs, Pol- 
ey lard would weicome the chance of any 
ttle excitement for her visitor, and especi- 
ally that which was in his power to offer; 
for, though Miss Aythea might have been 
to many agrander and more aristocratic 
gathering, anything finer than the grounds 
of the Homestead she was not likely to have 
seen 
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feared the quiet country life was already 
beginning to pall upon one accustomed to 
an almost ceaseless round of gatety; so the 
invitation was eccepted ‘with pleasure,” 
and the two girls repaired straightway up- 
stairs, to lay out dresses on the spare-room 
bed and to discuss their respective costumes 
for the occasion. 

After the firet glance at Sibyl’s finery, 
Mrs. Pollard felt thatthere wasonly one 
course open to her—to go into town at once 
and order something new for herself. The 
old dress, beside the fact of its having been 
worn on the last occasion, a month since, 
presented a very crushed appearance, when 
contrasted with the fresh spotiees folds of 
that of her friend. 

Sibyl, who was nothing if not generous, 
was anxious that Carrie should order a 
duplicate for herself, and, faiilng to carry 
her point, threw all her energies into the 
task of choosing something equally tasteful 
and uncommon. 

The resources of the Brierley dressmakers 
and milliners were taxed to their utmost, 
the two girls lunching in town and doing 
their best to make their pleasant occupation 
:ast as long as possible, 

Mr. Pollard was not toreturn until late 
inthe evening, 80 that there was nothing 
very lateneetin in prospect to entice them 
bomeward; and, ind the drawing-room 
looked decidedly dull and lonely without 
the presence of the genial host when Caro- 
line and Sibyl walked in from the dining- 
room ip their pretty evening dresses, 

The place wore a chilly and cheerless 
aspect, and Sibyl stood still on the thresh- 
old and shivered. 

‘*How cold it looks! Do let us go into the 
den, Carrie; it is so nice and cosy in there, 
and looks 80 much more cheerful.” 

‘Yea, we will—come along,’’ said Caro- 
line briskly, shutting the drawing-room 
door bebind her as she spoke, and leading 
the way to the smaller room on the oppo- 
aite side of the passage, ‘We will havethe 
lamps lighted at once, and each take a nice 
book and amuse ourselves till Will comes 
in. You take the Ilkley, Sibyl, and I'll 
have the sofa.”’ 

Carrie rang the bell, and ordered lights; 
and when, a few moments latter, the two 
crimson-shaded lamps were brought in,and 
placed on their respective tables, it would 
have been difficult to find a prettier or 
more inviting interior, or a greater con- 
trast to the depressing gloom of the draw- 
ing-room, 

Caroline, in her dainty brown-silk dresa, 
had ensconced herself among a pile of! 
bright cushions, and was aiready deep in 
her third volume, her left hand playing ab- 
sently withthe ainber beads at her neck; 
Sibyl, rather pale and languid, lay back on 
the likley, ber dress of dark velvet, which 
fell in heavy foldstothe ground, cut low 
round the soft round throat and draped 
with old lace, 

Presently Siby! laid her book down, 
clasped her hands tightly behind her head, 
and gave venttoa long sigh of content- 
ment. 

“This is nice—this is what I call a regular 
‘laze’—it’s delightful! I do so enjoy tnese 
quiet evenings!”’ 

Mrs, Poliard turned round brightly. 

‘Do you really? I’m so glad to hear you 
say that, Sibvl, for L’ve been afraid once 
or twice lately thet it was too quiet 
for you—that you were feeling just a little 
bored.”’ 

“Whatin the world made you fancy 
that?” 

“Oh, Idon’t know; you were quiet—not 
so talkative as usual, at any rate—and | 
thought you were dull!’’ 

“Then it was very disagreeable of you to 
think anything of the sort! I have enjoyed 
every hour of the day. Why, Carrie, you 
don’t know how delightful it is for me to 
be here! I think it is the first real home I 
have ever seen. We move about from one 
furnished house to another, and never sét- 
tle anywhere for more than a few months 
atatime. And then auntie is not like a 
mother, you know; she takes a deep inter- 
est in my dresses and invitations, but that’s 
about all; and father, though be is very 
iond of ine, has his own interests and 0c- 
cupations,’ 

Sibyl sighed pensively,then continued,!n 
her brisker tones—“'I love being here, I love 
the long quiet days alone with you. | 
love—at least, I mean, I like your hus- 
band with all my heart; he is a delight 
ful man. I like Mrs, Lee, and I like—I 
almost think I love Annie Riley! I’m 4s 
happy as possible!” 

“I’m delighted to hear it, I’m sure I 
love having you; but what bas made you 
so quiet these last few days?”’ 

‘*} didn’t know I had been quiet. I was 
thinking, 1 su "ad 

“Thinking! What about?’’ 

Sibyl flushed taintly; she uncilasped her 
hands and took up her book, with an air 
of determination, 4 

“Ohb—the affairs of the nation! Don’t 
taik; Carrie I want to read.’’ 

Nevertheless, when silence reigned, and 
Caroline, a famt smile still lingering 0m 
her lips, was once more engrossed in her 
book, Sibyl’s attention seemed remarka- 
bly prone to wander, She was just begin- 
ning the first volume of the three which 
lay on the tittle table beside her and had 
so far only reached the stage where the 
prelimninary description of various, char- 
acters was given. ; 

The hero was painted in the most glow- 
ing terms, and yetit was over the pert 
graph devoted to the enumeration of bis 
charms that Sibyl lingered most doubt 
fully. 
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an antiqne Gireek god,at the next ofa 
modern English undergraduate, and was 
supposed to represent the highest ty of 
fascinating inanhood; yet somehow the de- 
scription appeared strangely feeble and un- 
attractive. 

A laughing fair-halred boy—what an un- 
exciting hero! 

W ho cared to read of the silly advent- 
ures and flirtations of such a youngster? 
thought Sibyl, turning over the pages im- 
patiently to get toa more advanced stage 
of the story. 

For the next hour or two there was nota 
sound to be beard in the quiet room,except 
the occasional rustle of a leaf. 

Caroline indeed was so completely ab- 
sorbed in her book that, when at last a bell 
rang, and the subdued murmur of voices 
in the hall bad already roused Sibyl’s at- 
tention,she was still sublimely unconscious 
of allthbat was passing, and it was only 
when the door opsaed slowly, and a laugh- 
ing face peered round the corner, that she 
raised her eyes, with a start, 

“Good evening, young ladies!’’ 

Amy Lee advanced into the middle of 
the room, looking asif she had just tbat 
moment stepped down from a med!wval 
stained-glass window, with her great dark 
eyes, snort dishevelled locks, and full- 
sieeved scanty-skirted gown—for Amy 
adopted the severely wsthetic style of cos. 
tumne,and caine through the ordeal success- 
tully. ‘*Well, 1 must say you look exceed. 
inglv comfortablel’’ 

“Very comfortable indeed, thank you, 
ma’au,”’ 

Caroline yawned and stretched ber arma, 
without making the slightest pretence of 
rising, for Amy was too constant a visitor 
to be treated with any ceremony; but the 
next mourent, when Mr, Lee appeared in 
the doorway, both she and Sibyl hastily 
assuined an upright position. 

“Oh, don’t wove; I’m sosorry I disturbed 
you! You made such a pretty picture—just 
like one of the domestic scenes on which 
the curtain rises at the theatre,”’ 

‘*What do you know about scenes at the- 
atres? i’ surprised, George Lee; igs not 
what l expected 6f you! Weil, I’m glad 
you’ve coe across, and taken pity on two 
lone women; but wuy didn’t you come an 
hour ego? 1 daresay the tea is cold by 
now.” 

The husband and wite looked at each 
other, 

‘‘Why don’t you speak, George?”’ 

Mr. Lee laughed, 

“Why, wy dear girl,you've done nothing 
but implore me notto speak for tne last 
half hour! I thought you wanted to tell 
them yourself,” 

‘Tus sounds mysterious!”’ 

Caroline rose and looked searchingly at 
Amy, who still retained the position she 
had taken upon her entrance intothe room, 
ber face beaming with misshief, her bands 
clasped beLind her back. ‘*‘Now,come,Amy, 
what is it? What are you hiding there? A 
letter? Whom is it from? If it’s an invita- 
tion from the Worthingtons, we’ve one of 
our own, thank you.”’ 

“Krom the Worthingtons’’—Mrs, Lee 
laughed derisively—“from the Worthing- 
tons! To a Worthington, you mean! Tuere, 
Miss Mary Catherine, allow me t present 
you with aletter from your latest victim 
and admirer! You should have had it 
sooner, but George went off too early for 
the post this morning,and only came in an 
hour ago. Tuere!’ 

Awy stretched out her hand, advanced 
towards Sibyl, as she satin bewildered si- 
lence, and, with alow mocking bow, laid 
an 6nvelope upon her knee, 

‘(Miss Mary Catherine Worthington. 
Favored by George Lee, Esq.!’ But it isn’t 
for me—it can never be meant for me!” 
cried Sibyl, holding the corner of the e6n- 
velope gingerly in ber hand, and looking 
round, with startled eyes. ‘‘Where ald it 
coine trom? Who gave it to you? Mr. 
Lee” —iruploringly—‘it isn’t reaily meant 
for me?” 

“It is, indeed, Miss Aythea, It came 
this morning,enclosed in a letter to mysalf, 
which, perhaps,i had better show—at | east, 
read ‘Oo you, 80 as to explain matters a 
little,” 

He put his hand into his coat pocket,and, 
pulling out a bundle of letters,selected one, 
opened it slowly, aad ran Lis 6ye down the 
page. 

‘It’s from Ralph Gaskell, of course—iny 
cousin, whom you--er—interviewed the 
other evening. 


‘Dear George—May I ask you to be #0 
good as toadd to your many kindnesses to 
mé by handing the enclosed note to the 
lady who 1 had the pleasure of seeing at 
your house the other evening? I do not, of 
course, kuow her address, and am not 
willing to trust to chance for its safe de- 
livery. Perbapsit is only right that IL 
suould explain——’ 


Ah, ham—yes! I need not read any more 
—that is all thet is necessary, I think. It’s 
4 gi od thing he did not trus: to chanceé,isn’t 
iw?’ 

“Ob”’—Aimy clasped her hands and shud- 
dered, with exaggerated horror—“doesn’t 
it wak6 you ill to think of it? Goodness, 
Sibyl, what a terrible plight you might 
bave landed us all in by this time! I’m 
*traid one person hasn’t escaped as it is. 
b> open the letter and see what he 
hays!” 

“Shall I Caroline?” 

sibyl’s peart wes beating fast with ex- 
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do. Would you like me to read it for 
your” 

“Oh, no, thank you!”’ 

Sibyl broke the seal hastily, unfolded the 
letter, and, amidat a breathless silence, bent 
her head over it. 

Mr, and Mr. Lee looked on complacent- 
ly; but Caroline telt a pang of responsibility 
as sbe noticed Sibyl’s absorption, and the 
soft flush which rose to her very forehead 
as she read, 


“My dear Miss Worthington”—Sibyl 
paused a moment to steady her nerves, no- 
cing as she did so the look of refinement 
about the missive, the dull thick paper, 
with its crest in simple white relief, the 
clear firm handwriting, the bold sweeping 
lines of the signature—‘‘May I beg you to 
suspend your judgment on my apparent 
presumption in venturing to write to you 
afterauch a very short acqualntanoceship 
until after you have read what I have to 
Say, and to deal with me then as mercifully 
a8 lies in your power, Iam paintully con- 
scious that I am about to take a very unus- 
ual step; but | am doing #o at least in no 
hasty spirit of impulse, but in accordance 
with a long fixed intention, which however 
has never, until quite lately, received the 
lim petus to action, 


“Why should @ man be allowed the 
privilege of speaking the whole truth in 
every case except thé One which is surely 
the inost important of all, when it concerns 
the happiness and welfare of his whole 
life? I have always reserved to myself the 
liberty of speaking plainly on this matter 
also, whenever the time should come for 
me to do so, Therefore l ask you now if 
you wiil allow me to pursue the acquaint- 
ance Which we accidentally formed the other 
day. Itis exceedingly unlikely that we 
shall meet again in the same manner, and 
Iforonéam not willing to leave it to 
chance, May i ask you if you will deal 
with me a8 Openly and truthfully as 1 am 
dealing with you, and tell me at once if 
there is any reason why I had better not 
endeavor to continue the friendship which 
has opened out such possibilities before met 
If I do not receive any such answer, I will 
conclude that you are gracious enough to 
grautine ailthat 1 ask at present—per- 
mission to see you sagain—and will 
come down to Brierley at the earliest op- 
portunity, 

* Faithfully yours, 
RALPH GASKELL,” 


‘Carrie—Carrie—oh, Carrie, Carrie—what 
shall I do?” 

“Whatever is the matter? Don’t be 
frightened, Sibyl! Whatever he says, 
he cannot hurt you. Let me read the let- 
ter. 

Sibyl eer grasped the sheet of 
paper more tightly, but the next imoment 
held it out without a word. 

It would never do to appear to have any 
persona! feeling in the matter; yet no gir! 
ever called upon to give over to curious 
eyes the first most precious nessage of love 
could ibly have felt more intensely re- 
luctant or distressed. 

Amy Lee ran across the room, and thrust 
her saucy face over Caroline’s shoulder,and 
the two girls kept up a running fire of com- 
ments a# they read. 

“Goodness me, how formal! ‘Impetus’— 
what big words he uses! ‘Concerns the 
bappiness and welfare of his whole life’— 
well, he has made up his mind quickly 
enough, atanyrate! ‘Come down to Brier- 
ley’—good gracious, you may well look 
frightened, Sibyl!” 

Caroline gazed blankly into her friend’s 
face for a moment, and then burst out 
laughing. 

“Carolins—don’t!”’ 

Sibyl spoke sharply; she had risen from 
her seal, and stood erect in the middle of 
the room, @ brilliant spot of color in 
each cheek, her eyes unnaturally bright. 

“Don’t laugh; | don’t know what in the 
world you’re laughing at! I think it is 
awful! I wish 1’d never dressed up at all— 
] wish I’d never stirred out of this house! 
What aim I to do?” 

“Don’tdo anything, and let him come 
down to interview Mary Catherine; it would 
be killing!’ said Amy, giggling. 

Rut attbat Mrs, Pollard sobered down 
with amazing rapidity. 

“Good gracious, po! How can you talk 
of such athiny, Amy! We shoul: get into 
dreadful trouble, and Will would be dis- 
tressed beyond anything. Sibyl, he muat 
not come! You must write and say—l’m 
sure I don’t know what you’d Letter say— 
but we can’t risk anything. It frightens 
metothink of itt Why, he might come 
to-morrow!”’ 

“Well, if he did, he wouid come straight 
to me for the address, and |’d manage 
to bluff bim somebow,’’ put in Mr, 
Lee, ‘You needn’t get alarmed about 
that, Caroline; he would be sure to come 
to me first.’’ 

“He might or be might not; he might 
foel embarrassed about seeing you after 
this, and 48k sOmeé One else to direct bim, 
Iivery one knows where the Worthingtons 
live; or you mnight be oul when he called— 
you don’t know what might happen,” 

Caroline caught her breath with excite- 





ment. 

“For goodness’ #aké, Sibyi, write at 
once, and Jet George take it down lo the 
chief postoflice now. Say you cant pmal- 
bly see bim «at present--you’re slaying 
away from boi anything, only, for 
goodness’ B&aKO, KCOP Lit away from 
Brierly !’’ 

“Tell iu W y aré @ nee, and then 
ne Ca . A. “ 
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him to come. I should be so—-so ashamed. 
I’ll just say I'd rather be didn’t come,” 

‘You, yes; that will do.” 

Caroline was busy at the other end of the 
reom, putting out envelopes and paper, and 
signalled impatiently that there was no 
tiie to be lost, 

“Come along; you haven’t a moment to 
spare! You need only write a line, but it 
must go off to-night. There’s no knowing 
what an impetuous man like that may do if 
he is not stopped in time! Quick—there’s 
a dear !’’ 

Sibyl! seated berseif and took up the pen, 
then turned round, with an unsteady 
laugh. 

“I can’t write a word while you aie all 
staring at me like that. Piease go away to 
the er end of the room.”’ 

Yes; come and have some tea while you 
are waiting. It has been under the cosy 
all the time, so I dare say it is quite drink- 
able.” 

Carrie frowned significantly to her 
friends, and the trio clinked their cups and 
saucers energetically and made a pretence 
of keeping up a brisk conversation, as they 
cast sly backward glances at the graceful 
figure leaning ovor the devonport and |is- 
tened curiously to the slow movement of 
the pen. 

it was terribly difficult to know what to 
say, driven into a corner like this, pressed 
for time, with every tick of the clock taking 
away another of the few remaining mo- 
ments, and with duty and Inclination war- 
ring fiercely against each other. 

In all fairness to Varoline, in ail con- 
sideration for her host and his principles, 
Sibyl felt herself bound to reply with the 
utmost firmness and decision; but surely 
in such a closely personal question her 
own feelings should oount for some- 
thing. 

Was there no middle course poasibie——no 
way of reconciling Carrie’s wishes and her 
own. She could not persuade herself to 
send an absolute refusal—deliberately to 
shut every door against the a the 
very thooght of which made her beart beat 
fast with bappy agitation. 

It would surely be sufficient to put him 
of! for the present, to ask him to defer his 
Visit until such time as she was able to de- 
cide how best to make the necessary ox) la- 
nations. 

She would follow Carrie’s advice, and 
lead some excuse which would cause de- 
a . 
rf cannot ask thee to come and see me at 

present, but 1 will speak plainly to thee 
too. In a little time the obstacle now 
existing will be removed, and then, 
it thou still carest, we may perhaps mest 
again,”’ 

* . J J + * * 


She added a few hurried lines, and then, 
with a long sigh of relief, thrust the folded 
sheet into the already addressed envelupe, 
and held it out at arm’s length. 

“Oh, you’ve fasened it up!” 

Caroline looked crestfallen. 

‘Ie it stamped? Yes, Now, (ieorge, 
leave Amy here till you come back, and 
go an fast as you can—there’s 4 good fel- 
low. You are sure you have plenty of 
time?”’ 

Mr. Lee was quite sure, and, lighting o 
cigarin toe hall, let bLimself out at the 
front door, while his wife seated herself 
on the sofa, and began a brisk tire of ques- 
tionlngs. 

“Weil, it’s rather mean of you not to 
have told us your answer! Whatdid you 
way?’’ 

XO, I thanked him! I said there was 
an obstacle—really I hardly know what | 
said.”’ 

‘fPoor fellow, it’s rather hard lines on 
him, you know! Won't he be disappointed! 
He'll think you are engaged to somebody 
elne,’”’ 

Sibyl gave a start of unaffected alarm, 
then colored vividly. 

“Ob, no, 1 don’t think he will—I didn’t 
put it like thatexactly! It didn’t sound as 
it 1 meant that.”’ 

“Ah,” exciaimed Amy, laughing, ‘I’m 
afraid you’rea bit of a flirt; but you must 
not trifle with Ralph—he’s far too nice to 
be played with! How did you write your 
letter? Did you keep up your character, 
and stick to the ‘thees’ and ‘thous,’ or did 
you write in the usual way?” 

1 wrote like a friend—at least, I tried w 
do so, 1 had no time for explanations, you 
know.” 

“And the signature? | suppose you Inan 
aged to get out of that altogetner?”’ 

Sibyl looked startled, 

“No—I never thought of it! I signed it, 
without thinking. {il it matter? He ad- 
dressed me by her name, you know; and | 


“You don’t mean to say you signed it 
‘Mary Caroline Wortbington?’ ” 

“Yeu, 1 did! Didn’t you intend me Ww? 

Carrie sbrugged her shoulders, 

“Well, if it does, it ia my fault; I burried 
you into it! No, don’t worry, Sibyl; it 
can't matter! There’s no harm in it—is 
there, Amy?’’ 

Aimy sbook -her head very emphati- 
cally. 

“Nota bit. Silly, bigoted, old-fashioned 
people wight inake themselves goneraily 
unpleasant, and cali it forgery; but we 
know better, and, fortunately, we're the 
peopie concerned, You uiay wake your 
mind easy, Sibyl; you shall not make the 
acquaintance of the county yaoi yet 


awuiie!’’ 
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We can almost always get it, even in the 
hottest weather, as cool as this by letting it 
run fora minute ortwo from any house- 
— faucet or drawing it fromany country 
well, 

If not, there isno objection to ooollng it 
to the point mentioned, The East India 
“*“monkey,’’ which oan now be bad almost 
anywhere in this country, and by means 
of which the contained water Is cooled by 
ite own evaporation, answers the purpose 
admirably. 

I aim quite sure, that, if ice-water should 
be generaily discarded as a drink, the 
average duration of life would be length 
ened and existence rendered wore wwler- 
able, 

_ > —‘“—O:;:C 


THE ROSE. 


There are several legends to account for 
the origin of the rose, Here ia a very beau- 
tiful one: 

A certain Jewish maiden, Zillah, re- 
jected the advances of a lover, Hammal, a 
degraded and cruel man. In revenge he 
accused her of offenses tor which she was 
condemned to be burned at the stake. 

W ben brought to the spot the flames did 
no harm to the maiden, but consuined the 
false lover. 

“And the fyre began to burne about bire 
she made her prayers to oure Lord and 
anon was the fayer quenched an oute and 
brandes that were brennynuge beoomen 
white roses, and thelise were in the firet 
roseros that ever any man saughe.’’ 

The burning braada thus became red 
roses—the oi\her ones white, 

According to #« (ireek myth, red roses 
were white ones, tinged with the blood of 
Venus, who wounded her foot on a thorn 
while hastening to the ald of the dying 
Narciesus, 

According loancther legend, they aprang 
from the bath of Aphrodite, 

A later Christian tradition asserted that 
the crown of thorns was one of the rose 
thorn, and that (he red roses aprang from 
the blood of Chris, 

A still diflerent origin is given to the 
“queen of tlowers,”’ by Mussulinan tradi- 
tion, According to it, white roses sprung 
from the sweat of tne prop.et Moham- 
med during his journey to heaven, and 
yellow ones from perspiration dripping 
from the mane of Al Borak, his steed. 

It is further reported that the red flower 
ia colored with drops of bis blood, and the 
faithful will never suiler one Ww lie on 
the ground, 

‘There is an Arab tradition that a certain 
King Sbaddad planted a tield of roses in 
the desert, whion are still Nourishing, bat 
ne man can tind them, 

Tne rose bet always been an important 
flower in folk legends, 

Tho rose of Jericho, alsv called the rose 
of the Virgin Mary, became the symbol of 
the resurrection, 

It is not really aross, however, A tradi. 
tion reported that It marked every spot 
where the holy family rested during the 
journey to liyypt. 

‘The Syrians regarded the rose as an em. 
biem of tinmortaiity. Chinese piant it over 
graves,and in the Tyrol it is said to produce 
sleep, 

Germans call the roee of Jericho the 
Cnristomas rose, and it is supposed to divine 
the events of the year, If steeped in water 
on Christunas Eve, 

‘There are many other superstitions about 
the rose, It is said ip Persia that there is a 
certain charuied day in which the rose has 
a heart of gold, 

Another tradition rélates thatthere is «a 
silver table on a certain Mount Calassy, in 
India, and on thistable lies a silver rose 
that contains two beautiful women who 
praise God without coasing. In the centre 
of the rose is the triangle—the residenes of 
(sod, 

One of Visinu's wives is said to have 
sprung from «rose. In Germany, the rome 
lias been # favorite flower. 

It is oueof those tmystertous biossounnm, 
like the “forget-me-not,”’ that unlocks trea- 
sures Concealed in eaves or caation, 

The rose was « favorite flower of Holda, 
the Northern Venus, and, in Christian 
hands, became fhe “Marien-rcschen ’ of the 
Virgin. 

The white rose is usually Mary's emblem, 
She dries ber vell On #@ rosebush, which 
bears no wore |lowers therealter, 

Itis probable that rosevpuds were the 
larger beads in the Catholic romary,tie (ser- 
Iman iosenkKranuZ, OF rose Wreath. 

It is said thatif a white rose bloowe in 
Autumn, an early death is prognosticated, 
while an Autumn-bioouming red rose signi- 
fiom marriage. 

The red rose, it lx siso said, will not 
bloom Over # grave, 

{ome loaves af6 BOWelILNeS thrown on 
the tire for yood juck, and # rose bush 
may be made WwW bloom in Aululuin by 
pruning it on St. Joho’s Day. 

Hero, as weil 48 in France and Italy, it 
is velleved thal rosy cheeks will coime to 
tue lasa who buries @ drop of her bivod 
under 4 rose bush. 

In Posen, young women assure the | 
delilty of their iovers by carrying w iome- 
pud in the brenst, 

Kose leaves are chosen for divination 
In luuriogia, the tualden having severe! 
overs *caltering @ i6af named after each 
one on the water: tue loa? that sinks lust 
ls Lhe trues ioVver, 

Charius for tlopping Uemorrbage are 

nueclud with the rose One Of Lirene, 
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CHARITY, 


Oh, Charity’s angel le winsome of tace; 
Charity's ange! gives free of her grace 


Hers not to level the vengeance-Upped dart; 
Here not to wound bet W heal the sick heart. 


Fair patron, gaiety, laughter, and mirth, 
Her pulse heepeth Ume to the music of earth, 


Hell-rightecusness looketh askance atan elf 
Thate'en hath a emile for Uacharity'’s seif' 
——_> -- 


Forgotten Words. 


cr 


Sy 8. VV. HENKY. 


OHAPTER 11. 


\HE ladies of Mayfair were only 

wo delighted to get Miss Delapierre to 

| their entertainments; and, as she now 

aavanoced with very easy grace through 

the crowded room, she waa, in the judg- 

ment of most, the handsomest woman 
there, 

There was nothing stagy or theatrical 
about her. 

Her gown, of perfectly plain white silk, 
admirably enhanced the pearly lustre of 
ber splendid shoulders; but she wore 
neither flower, nor lace, por jJewel—very 
wisely, for ber exquisite face, with its 
speaking brown eyes and delioately- 
cut features, needed such artificial 
ald, 

An alr of serene indi flerence distinguish- 
ed ner bearing. 

As she caine forward,it was quite evident 
that she cared nothing for the whole glit- 
tering throng. 

Society wae all the more determined to 
make much of her, because she cared so 
little for it, and bad never permitted suc. 
cose to turn her head, 

“My dear Miss Delapierre,” laughingly 
remonatrated the hostess as she shook 
hands with marked civility, ‘you are late! 
I bad almost given you up.’ 

The new-coiner turned her eyes, which, 
for all their brilliancy, lad a strauge wourl- 
nem in them, upon the gushing lady, and 
anawered quigtiy: 

“An actroan’s time ia not her 
know, Lady Caroline,”’ 

“No, of course it jan't; and it 
awfully sweet of you to come at all. 
let me find you a seat. Ah, thank you, 
Uaptain Darcy. Madame Squa)lentangae ts 
just going to give usa song, and 1'in giad 
you're in time to hear it.”’ 

As Lady Caroiine disappeared amid ber 
throng of guests, the biackooatsa, which 
had hitherto been blocking upthe windows 
and doors rather than mingle with the 
feminine population, began to arrive ino 
twos and threes about the actress’s chair, 
until ahe was the centre of a group of men 
about ten deep, 

She bestowed very little attention upon 
them, but smiled bitterly to herself as ane 
thought Low much had happened since 
little Bessio Peters, years ago, trudged 
about the miry oountry lanes with ber 
basket, 

“Ifenybody had told me then that I 
should live to refusea Duke——’' she tdly 
speculated, as she tapped her fan against 
her knee, 

How remote those old days seemed, and 
yet how near! 

Nhe had gained much experience since 
the day when, distracted by ber uncie’s 
tyrannical command that she shouid 
marry Martin Bowman, and miserable at 
the marriage of Maurice Carrington, ale 
made her escape from Graybourne w her 
cousin Mary,the actress, who with her 
huspand received her kindly,and diseover- 
ing that she possessed real talent, assisted 
her to make ber debut on the provincia! 
boards as Elizabeth Dolaplierre. 

Hers had beena hard struegie; but she 
had come out of it victorious—at least; she 
was now sitting, a favored guest, in one of 
tue most arietocratic mansions in London, 
with a crowd of admirers prepared to 
obey her least behest; and if that were nol 
victory——! 

Ab me! ah me! 
false and 
all! 

Bessie Peters that night found herrelf 
asking her own heart very seriousiy 
whether the game wes realiy worth tue 
candle, 

Tue decorous littie house {in which she 
resided at Kensington, presided over by 
an elderly duenna of rigid propriety, was 
not home; the formal round of society 
functions in which she participated were 
not pleasures, 

There reaily seemed to be nothing partic. 
ularly worth living for, after ail! 

She quite started when Lady Caroline 
bent over her chair, with a pressing request 
tuatehe would give them a littie—ever 
such a little recitation, 

“Anything—no matter what! A nursery 
roymeé, or thé multipiication-table or any 
nonsense you like. So long as you give ti, 
it im sure to be right!’ 

Her ladyship was not far from the truty 
for, amid the crowd of suiateur and pre 
fewsional reciterea then coulend ug for the 
suflrages of London society, tucre was pot 
one who combined natural ability and 
physical charm as did bL.iz.beth Dela 
pierre. 

tier hostess anxiously wa 
for a sign of consent 

ne great actress was 
capricious, 

Sometimes she would not ey 
even to please v« 


no 


own, you 


ln too 


Now 


Surely it was a very 
hollow kind of success afte: 


+ 
Ae 


| 
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al | society lady, ‘Really 


again she would recite 
for mere nobodies who 
ciate their good fortune, 

But this ine Lady Usroline was gratified, 
for, aftera moment's pause, M Dela- 
pierre inoved forward into the centre of the 
room, achair was placed for her, and, as 
everybody whispered: 

‘Hush,’ sabe began in an exquisitely 
trained voice: 

“Tne Revenge; @ Ballad of the Fleet.” 

Perhaps ner audience would bave pre- 
ferred something a little leas hackneyed; 
bat they disguised the fact gracefully, and 
astorm of appiause greeted her at the 
clone, as she was about to resume her 
noel 





ew charmingly 
did not half appre- 


The noise was so persistent that Lady 
Caroline again besought the beautifal 
actress to give them something, if only a 
fow iines, 

A curt refusal rowe to Beasie’s lips, for 
she waa tired, and she stood in no awe of 
Lady Caroline, 

But even as she began to utter the werda, 
a marvellous thing happened, 

Her eye bad chan to wander to a dist- 
ant corner of the room, and for a moment 
she beld her breath, almost sick with the 
sudden leap her heart gave at the unex: 
pected sight of a face there, 

The stately drawing-rooin,the tall lamps, 
the rows upon rows of expectant gucsis 
had all faded into nothingness—and, in- 
stead, she was — a girl in a muddy 
coustry lane, with the damp soents of a 
November morning rising about her, whiist 
in tue foreground of the picture wasa young 
borseman in a scariet coat, with a bunting- 
crop in bis band, 

*You,’’ she said, turning to Lady Oaro- 
line with @ very strange amiie. ‘Yea, | 
will recite something else—a little bit of 
Tennyson.” 

“A little bit of Tennyson,”’ was quickly 
murmured round the room; and she be- 
gan: 


“He passed; asou! of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like 80106 poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own,’’ 


She was only conscious of one listener; 
and sho was speaking only to him,pouring 
out all that was in her heart, the 
more eagerly that it had been #o long sap 
proesed, 

Sue cared nothing for the other gucsts, 
who sat spelibound, entranced by the ex- 
quisite voice which throbbed the room like 
passionate muaio, 

No wonder she carried her audience away 
with her, 

Her former recitation bad been the per- 
fection of trained skill; but these words 
eae straight from her passionate heart 
with a force and fervor with which even 
her most ardent admirers had never yet 
credited her, 

The pathos of the last line, with ita de- 
spairing wall: 


How should he love a thing so low? 


was never forgotten by some of those who 
heard it. 

And it wasthe highest tribute to her 
genius that, when she finisned, not a syli- 
able broke the nuehed silence of the room; 
but the people all sat looking as if they 
were in church, so deeply had that simple 
touch of nature moved them, 

“Nobody else could have rendered it 
with so much effect, Miss Delapierre,’’ ob- 
served Lady Caroline at last, spoaking 
with unconsciously literal truth. “if you 
had been all through it yourself, you could 
not have put more feeiing into it. To 
say ‘thank you’ after such heavenly 
sang’ would be mere bathos, and I won’t, 

ut I shall never forget it as long as | 
live,’’ 

“It is very good of you to say so,” an- 
swered the actress, wwechanicaliy. 

A minute ago her face was flushed with 
excitement, and her eyes shone jike stars; 
but now s.e6 had turned strangely pale, 
and the fan she was holding trembled in 
her hand, 


It was no wonder that she was agitated, 
for she bad just seen Maurice Uarring- 
ton again, for the firet time since leaving 
Graybourne years ago, 

She knew him again directly, even in 
that throng; he had not changed much, 
unless, as it seemed to her partial eyes, for 
tne better. 

He was still her handsome young hero, 
albeit he had seen trouble enough to turn 
bis hair gray. 

She had taken good care to keep herself 
acquainted with his movements, 

She was aware that be had lost his wite 
after two years of marriage; that his mo- 
ther was also dead; thathe had been un- 
fortunate on the turf and in speculation; 
and that the terrible agricultural depres. 
sou had further so crippled his means that 
ao Hall was heavily mortgaged, if not 
sold, 

He wasaruined man that night, Bessic 
knew, 

She 
abroad, 

He bad resided 
s01ne years, 60 that they bad never met 
BCC ely. 

“IT think I recognizs an old acquain - 
ance over there, by the middie window, 
Lady Caroline,’’ she remarked, turning tv 
ber hostess, “Is that not Mr. Mauri 
Carrington of Grenby Mr, Foster 1s talking 


bad really believed him to 


in 





you know bi ¥ 

Yes; | knew him years and 
when | was at Gray bourne.’ 
“How funny!” carelessly 


years ag 


drawled the 
[ had forgotten bis 
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existence until you spoke. 
cousin of m 
Kalpb picked him up atthe clab, or some- 
where, and made him come, He bas been 
seily unlucky, and for years be bas been 
abroad. I hope, with ali my heart, he’li 
go back to the country and stay there, for 
poor relations are a nuisance, aren't 
they?”’ 

bat waa the extent of Lady Caroline’s 
feeling on the subject, and, somewhat 
disgusted, Bessie turned away. She 
hesitated amoment, and then saying to 
herself: 

“After all,] am only an actress, and 
actresses can do anything,”’ crossed the 
room and paused before Maurice, holding 
out ber hand. 

“I see you do not remember me, Mr. 
Carrington?” 

He siowly scanned the exquisite face, 
now fiushed like that of a very young 

irl. 
arr cannot recall ever having had the 
pleasure of speakingto you before, Miss 
Delapierre, 1 pelieve?’’ 

“Yet I come from Graybourne, near 
your old home; and | was at your birth-day 
ball thirteen years ago. 1 remembered 
you again instantiy, though you have for- 
gotten me.”’ 

He looked utterly bewildered. 

‘My stage name is Delapierre; but in 
those days 1 was Bessie Peters, the uitce 
of old John Peters at the mill, Do you 
remember a little girl,in a white frock, who 
came with the Bowmans?”’ 

*] think I do; but she wasa mere cilld, 
a country girl—and you oa 

No paused expressively. 

“I bave developed since those days,” 
said the actress, quietly; ‘‘but 1 am atill 
the same—still Bessie Peters, with a very 
warm corner in my heart for my oid 
home,’’ 

“| never go down in that part of the 
country now,”’ he said, with a weary sigh. 
“The Hall bas virtually ceased to belong to 
ine, and it’s » thousand toone that I spall 
never see Grenby again. i've been living 
abroad latterly. My wife is dead, as per- 
haps you know.”’ 

‘*) was very sorry to hear that you had 
had 60 many troubles, Mr, Carrington,’’ 
said BKeasie, with the womanly feeling that 
in@o grateful to the soul of a dispirited 
man. “I,onthe contrary, bave bad littie 
but good fortune since leaving Graybourne, 
Sometimes, indeed, looking back on those 
days, | can hardly believe that it is not ail 
a dream,”’ 

‘*] congratulate you most sincerely, Miss 
Delapierre,” he said,turning bis handsome, 
well-remembered eyes upon her with none 
of the indifference he had shown at Gray- 
bourne, “Although I have lived abroad, 
reports of your fame have reached me, 
although I never thought that you were 
identical with Bessie Peters of Graybourne 
days.” 

**] hope you won’t think, because I have 
changed my name, that I am ashained of 
it,” sue putin quickly. “I would not be 
such a snob as that; and if my time were to 
come over again, 1 should still be Beasie 
Peters, But when I first went on the stage 
1 was very young and inexperienced, and 
1 allowed myself to be overruled by those 
who declared 1 should have a much better 
chance of success if | adopted a foreign 
name, And now, of course, I must keep 
it.”’ é 

“Je n’en vois pas la necessite,’’ said 
Maurice, siniling at ber earnestness, ‘I 
am sure you need not keep ita day longer 
than vou feel inclined, If you are still 
Miss Delapierre, it cannot be becausefyou 
have not bad ampie opportunities of be- 
coming something else. Bat it is quite 
natural that you should be very hard to 
please.’’ 

The idle compliment would have been 
distasteful from anybody else; but coming 
from him, the distant and unapproachabie 
young god of oid days, it made her heart 
leap wildly. 

Oh, sweetest moment, when the man 
she had adored so long and so hopelessly 
told her, with every appearance of ain- 
cerity, that she did quite right in 
ea | bara to please in her choice of a hus- 
ban¢ 

“It is getting very late, and the psope 
are going fast,” she observed, graveiy. 
“Wil you see me to my carriage, Mr. Oar- 
rington?”’ 

And when he had put her inte her 
brougham, she preferred a l~st request: 

“You will come and see me? It is so 
pleasantto taik to anybody who knows 
(iraybourne, Mra, Melhuieh, the lady with 
whom 1 reside, is always at home on 
Thursday afternoons, Say you wili 
come,”’ 

The proud Miss Delapierre would hardly 
have been recognized again in the woman 
who pleaded sosoftiy and so sweetly for 
sach a trifling boon. 

He promised afier a moment’s hesitat 
tion; aud she sank back on her cusb- 
ions, so utterly happy that she would 
Lot have changed places with any woman 
on earth, 

“My darling! oh, my darling!’ she 
murmured over and over again in the 
Garkness, “I am glad lam beautiful and 


lxmious, because tt makes ue inore worthy | 
{of youl 


And I have told you ali my story, 
1 recited that bit of Tennyson only for you; 
snd yet you didn’t gnessit. Never mind, ] 
will teli you some day!”’ 
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thougnts of Maurice were of a less | 


nis 


and | 


He ia a sort of } skilled attendance, albeit the Bankruptcy 


Court loomed big on bis horizon. 

He bad come back to England to collect 
the remnants of his property, wasted by 

earsof devotion to Continental gaming. 
tables; and alsoin the hope that some of 
bis many .nfluential relations and friends 
might be abie to he!p hi:n to some desirable 
and lucrative post. 

He hated work; but the prospect of a 
certain income would be better than 
being eternally the prey of debt and 
duns, 

“Fancy little Bessie Peters, the miller’s 
niece, a guest of Lady Caroline’s, and run 
after by Dukes and Duchesses!”’ he mused 
as ho lighted another cigarette. “I can 
just remember her at the ball—aslim gir! 
in a white frock, who blushed whenever 
I spoke tober. 1 suppose I had better 
go and see her, It appearsthat actors and 
actresses are accorded ‘le haut du pave’ 
now, though it wasn’t so when I left 
England. Sbe must know a lot of psople, 
aud it’s p ssible she might help me to 
something.”’ 

It was not very long before he mada 
his way to her house, where he found the 
actress and her duenaa dispeosing tea and 
cake toan assem biage of literary and artis. 
tic celebri.ies. 

The tone of the gathering was decorous 
almost to dulness, and the subdved tints 
of the roo were a further revelation of 
M88 Delap erre's character, 

In bis younger days, Maurice had visited 
at the housea of other actresses; but, 
albeit these ladies were famous in their 
own line, it was a line very different from 
this, 

She looked very hancsome as she greet- 
ed bim with a sunile and a flush of color in 
the cheeks which still defied the ravages 
of stage c mmetics. 

If ne bad only known how tumultuously 
her heart was beating as she calmly told 
bim she was glad to see him, and asked if 
he would like some tea! 

lt was like a delicious dream to be 
entertaining Maurice in her own house at 
lax! =6@ 

But there were many others with claims 
upon her attention, and she could not 
devote herself to the one guest she moat 
esteemed, 

When the people wore beginning to go, 
however, he sakiifully seizal the op- 
portunity to secure # Vacant seal at her 
side, 

“Tet we give you another cup of tea,’’ 
she said, eager tudo him even that simail 
kindness in default of a better 

‘Toanks, I’ve almost got out of the 
way of drinking tea. Oue does abroad, 
you kuow, where the decoction is 80 
execrable.’’ 

“You bave been abroad for quite a long 
time?” 

“S.x years, It’sa good slice out of a 
man 8 lifetime, Aud now that | am in 
England again, I don’t think I shal stay. 
This is not a poor man’s country, Miss 
Deiapierre, 1l’ve bad an offer to go and 
help an old schoolfellow, who's planting 
tea in Cayion, and [think I shal) accept 
it,” 

“Ceylon? That is a long way off.” 

“A very long way,” he assented, moodi- 
ly. “And slow enough when you get there, 
with no society, and no towns near, | hope 
you patronize our colonies In the way of 
tea, Miss Delapierre, and when you drink 
it, think sometimes how many of your ex- 
patriated countrymen are at present occa- 
pied in growing it for you.”’ 

*Couldn’t you get anything to do nearer 
than Ceylon?’ 

“It s9eme not. I’va been trying; but 
nobody appears to require my assistance 
in any department of life. Secretaryships, 
snd a.l that kind of thing, are overdone, 
And now to come toa pleasanter topic. | 
went to your theatre the other night, and 
wassimply charmed! lt was certainly a@ 
most brilliant performance, even for you, 
to judge from the comments of people sit- 
ting near.” 

“A most brilliaut performance!" 

Her heart was beating madly, for that 
night she had acted solely for hiui--to 
him. 

She bad stepped on the stage somewhat 
worn- utand spiritiess, as ali actresses, 
be'ng oniy mortai,must be at times; but the 
sight of him, sitting in the stelis, had acted 
like magic upon her nerves, and she bad 
never played better in her life—and she 
knew it, 

S eonly hoped she did not look too 
foolishly happy at bis praise; but it was 
certainly one of the happiest moments in 
her life, 

“I am glad you liked it, ’ she said, quiét- 
ly. ‘ Pray come to the theatre whenever 
you ‘ike, Asan old Graybourne acquaint- 
ance, I shall be pleased to welcome you. 
Have you any engagement for Saturday? 
lam going togive a matinee, and pisy 
pra Teazie for the first time in Lon- 
don.’ 

“Delightfal! I’ll be sure and come,” 
sald Mavrics, getting up to go. “In old 
comedy you ought to be irresistible. | 
inust con 'éss | tuought the plocs I saw you 
iD tue Other night poor and tain when you 
were off the staya,’’ 

“Must you go?’ said Bessie, desperate Lys 
her sigut. 
“Wei, come sowe evening before iong sud 
witi) Us and yo to the theatre, And 
ou Saturday remomber youare pledged to 
bs there,’’ 

Maurice was notslow to avail hime 
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Row, and inviting him to ail entertain- 
ments at ber house, 

He found it pleasant enough to be the 
chosen escort of one of the most brilliant 
women in London, 

Bat all tnese thingsocost money, and 
Maurice found himae/f sinking deeper and 
deeper in debt, 

He played, too, when by some miracle 
he bappened to be in possession of a little 
cash 


And he found the lucrative appcint- 
ment, which hecraved, more distant than 
ever. 
“it will have to be Ceylon, after all!’’ 
he said gloomily one day, in the hearing of 
Miss Delapierre, 

For all her aelf-control she paled a 
little. 

“7 thought you had quite abandoned tbat 
project.’’ 

‘No; only laid it aside. My friend gave 
me three montbs to think it over, 
and, by Jove! J think I'll go while I have 
the chance, It will be a living, at any 
rate.’’ 

Two days after be received a delicately- 
worded epistle from the great actress, 
which effectually changed the current of 
his thoughts. 

Her friend, Mr. Borrowdale, the cele. 
brated actor and manager of the Pearl 
Theatre, was in need of a cultivated gentie- 
man to act as his private secretary and ad- 
vise him upon various points; and, if Mr, 
Carrington did not think such a post be- 
neath him, she would speak to Mr. Bor- 
rowdale on bis bebalf, 

The salary which she mentioned—struck 
Maurice as being high. 

He did not know that Miss Delapierre 
had petitioned Mr, Borrowdale, who was a 
hard tisted North-countryman, to be allow- 
ed to double the usual amount, on the plea 
that Mr. Carrington was an old Gray- 
bournejacq uaintance, to whose family—as 
she put it—she owed much, and wished to 
do a kindnoss, 

Maurice, who had alla lazy, pleasure- 
loving man’s detestation of new faces 
and new countries, readily accepted tie 
offer, 

He tound his duties very light, and with 
moderate care the salary should bave b en 
ample; but noney never would remain in 
his peckets, and he was often at nis wits’ 
end what to do, 

Being pressed by an irate tradesman for 
the payment of an account, he allowed 
hinaself to be betrayed into a warmth which 
led to a summons before a magistrate, and 
divers witty paragrapbs under sucn tities as 
“The Gentleman and his Bootmaker,’ in 
the papers. 

He bimeelf cared little about having his 
impecun osity thus published to the world; 
but to Elizabeth Delapierre it seemed 
shocking that such huwiliations should 
occur W the man she loved. 

Without saying anything to Maurice, she 
went to ber solicitor and requested him to 
find and pay, in secret, the most pressing 
of Maurice Carrington’s creditors, so that 
he should be spared the annoyance of con- 
tinual duns, 

The man of business remonstrated, say- 
ing that Mr. Carrington’s extravagant hab. 
its were the chief cause of his difficulties; 
but Bessie was firm. 

The inroads thus made upon her cspital 
were considerabie, but she did not grudge 
the outlay. 

She would have spent ten times as much 
for the privilege of keeping him at her 
side, 

Life without Maurice would be simply 
unendurabla, 

She only lived in his presence; although 
shé could not help wondering sometimes 
whether ne felt as much pleasure in her 
company a8 she did in his. 

Sometimes he seemed quite indiflerent; 


at others he would be so earnest, 
80 lover-like, tbat her heart beat high witb 
hope, 


Sometimes she feared that she must have 
betrayed her secret to him; for no other 
man had ever received such favors at her 
hands as Maurice Carrington. 

But she omitted to make allowance for 
he receptiveness of his nature. He was a 
mab accustomed to teminine adoration,and 
abie to swallow a great deai of it without 
the least suspicion. 

He liked to be waited upon by pretty wo- 
men; it quite accorded with his notions of 
the fitness of things. 

Oace, however, they came perilously 
near to a disclosure, when Bessie was in a 
more meiting mood than usual, and 80 
weary of the present state of indecision, 
that she felt naif-inclined to cut the Gor- 
dian knot by boldly telling Maurice all 
her story. 

One night, after s gathering at ber house, 
at wuich she had given some recitations 
to ner guests, he began to speak of her 
first time he beard her recite at Lady Caro- 
line’s, 

“You surpassed yourself that night; 
that bit of Tennyson was simp y charming. 
Why have you never recited it since? I 
liked it better than anything you did to- 
night. It was about a poor gir! caring fora 
fellow above herin the social scale, Let 
né 8¢6—how does it go?”’ 


‘‘He passed; a soul of nobler tone: 

My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Liké some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank excaeds her own,”’ 


murmured Berasie. “Do you know, Mr. 
Carrington, that was my own history.” 
‘“*Yours?’’ he repeated, in astonish- 
es 
f growing utterly 
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& mere child, I—I cared very much for a 
man of higher position, and it was that 
which indu me to try and im- 
Prove myself, and raise myseif nearer to 
bis level.’ 

“Why, this is quitea romance, And do 
you know, oddly enough, I never credited 
you with being a romantic person, Miss 
Delapierre. I don’t know why, unless it 
is because you always seem to have a good 
reason for all youdo. But you have out- 
lived that early infatuation by this time, 
doubt!lesa?’’ 

“l shall never outlive 
have not changed.” 

She looked at him, sitting there in easy 
Unconsciousr ss, and a mad impulse came 
over her to throw herself on her knees be- 
fore him, and cry: 

‘Maurice, you are the idol of my youth, 
and I owe everything to you!”’ 

She was woof coming nearer, and the 
words were trembling on her lips when 
the door opened, and Mrs, Melbuish en- 


it My teelings 


“Bessie, dear,’’ she said, tranquilly, 
peering about the room with her shbort- 
Sighted eyes, ‘have you seen my glasses 
anywhere?” 

After that, of course, romance was at an 
end for the evening; and as Bessie did not 
see Maurice for several days afterwards, her 
resolution had tiie to cool. She was glad 
she had not spoken. 

She wanted him to know, oh! very, very 
much! but, at the same time, 1t seemed to 
her more fitting that the knowledge should 
come to bim some other way. 

‘Did you know that the Duke of Bar- 
minster is going to be married?” ne asked, 
abruptiy, one morning when he came 
in and found her very busy writing let- 
tera. 

He was accustomed to come to the house 
at all hours, 

The Duke of Barminster was the noble- 
mnman to whom ailusion has already been 
madeas the unsuccessiul suitor of Miss 
Delapierre. 

‘*Yos,’’ she answered, quietly, ‘‘to Lady 
Violet Sandford, I am very glad,” she 
added, a4 though to put the question 
of her feelings in the matter beyond dis- 
Pute, 

“Well, if you are pleased, | suppose 
there’s nobody with agreater right to say 
s0,’’ he answered, rather gloomily. ‘But 
still itseems rather a pity—if you’ll ex. 
cure ry! saying so. The title of Duchess 
would have suited you adinirably, Miss 
1) -iapierre,’”’ 

‘‘] trust I should have done nothing to 
disgrace it,” she answered, with quiet dig- 
nity. ‘But, in declining it, I acted accord- 
ing to the dictates of my conscience; and I 
bave never regretted it.’’ 

“Sull, | think it was a pity. The Duke's 
a good fellow, and would have made a 
kind bnsband. Besides, if you bad married 
him, think bow much influence you might 
have had; what good you could have done; 
how wany deserving people you might 
have hel ped——”’ 

He broke off abruptly, not quite liking 
to add—‘‘how you might have assisted me 
to push iny fortunes ’’ which was the real 
thought in bis mind. 

He had often refiected how usetal Bessie 
might have been to him if she had not been 
bi.nd to ber Own interests, 

A beautiful young Duchess would have 
been able to compass many things which 
an actress could not, 

Her influencs could easily have procured 
him some Coionial governorsbip or desir- 
abie dipioimatic mission, 

‘| could never marry for mere position 
alone, Mr. Carrington. That would have 
been fair neither tothe Duke nor to my- 
seif.”’ 

‘Ah, I forgot!’’ he answered, rather sar- 
casticaliy. ‘You are still cherishiug that 
romantic attachment to some unknowa 
her» you told me of the other day—the man 
you fell in love with when you were only 
fifteen—wasn’t it?—and have never forgot 
ten since, Of course, you ought to know 
your own business best; but it looks rather 
as it you had thrown away the substance 
for the shadow.” 

His cynical tone jarred upon her strange 
ly—it was not like Maurice. 

‘‘] don’t think youcan quite judge for 
me inthis matter, Mr, Carrington. I am 
very giad that the Duko is going to marry 
Laay Violet. She isa charming girl, and 
1 wish him every happiness.’’ 

Clearly, there was nothing more to be 
said. 

If Maurice had come with a half-formed 
intention of endeavoring to bring Miss Ia- 
lapierre to the seuse Of Ler own folly, and 
iuauce Ler to try and win back the Duke 
be!ore it was too late, he was opliged to re- 
linquish it 

He chatted about other things fora 
wiinutes, and then went his way. 

But Bessie wrote no wore letters that 
morning. 

for @ long time she sat leaning her head 
on her hand, trying to recoucile the Mau- 
rice who would have had her warry @man 
ane did not love, f rthe sake of his pol 
tion, withthe Maurice of Ler dreams, She 
bad never yet been able lo #66 ulin as be 

ily was. 
To ber indulgent eyes he was atiil the 
radiant, dazz.ing vision he had been that 


few 





tirst day in the lane; still her youthful 
bero, with no taint of the earth about 
him. 
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ber feelings were concerned; and soon she 
was wiliing to persuade herseif that Mau- 
rice had only given her another proof of 
his unselfishness. 

He wished ber to marry the Duke be. 
cause ho bimself was a poor man, too 
noble to drag the woman be loved into 


poverty. 

“But why does he not ask me? Have! 
not money enough for both?” she impa- 
tiently thought. 

Her expenditure was necessarily large; 
and the debts she had for Maurice, 
without his knowledge, were considerable. 
Latteriy, also, she had once or twice ad- 
vanced him money. 

He made no secret of the desperate stato 
of his finances; and though he had never 
asked her in #0 inany words for a ioan, yet, 
when she bad offered it to him, he had al- 
lowed ber rsuasions to overcome his 
scruples and induce him to accept It. 

The impression their last interview \e!t 
on her mind was all the deeper because he 
did nothing to efface it. 

Days passed, and he did not come, Mrs. 
Meibuish wandered why not,and imagined 
he must be ill, 

At last Heesie sat down and wrote to 
him, playfully reprvaching him for his ab- 
senoe, and requesting him, if not previous- 
ly engaged, to come and dine with them the 
next evening. 

The next morning she looked eagerly 
among her batch of letters for Maurice's 
well-known hendwriting; end eagerly 
swooped u one he had addressed to 
M ies Delapierre. 

It struck her asatrifie odd, when she 
opened it, to find that it began “My dear 
Adela’’ the very name of the heroine 
she was are at the theatre, and she 
thought it pogsibie that he might have 
given her her stage designatiun for a joke, 
She had read the first @ before it began 
to dawn upon her that it was not Intended 
for her at all, but for Maurice's sister, Mra, 
Sebright, whose name she knew was aiso 
Adela. 

She would not have been a woman if she 
had not read to the end, when the words 
‘‘Miss Delapierre’ caught her eye. She 
saw that Maurice had evidently slipped it 
into the wrong envelope by mistake, 


“My dear Adela,—I am awiully sorry | 
uaven’t been to see you lately: but I’ve 
been so busy that I’ve not had time. Soon 
I hope to be my own master, and then I 
can doas! like, ButIl’ve made good use 
of my time, as you’ll say, when! tell you 
my news, 

‘First, though, let me ask what put the 
absurd notion, thatl am going to marry 
the actress, Miss Delapierre, into your 
nead? I assure you | never bad any such 
intention. I own I have cultivated her 
society; but it was because | saw she might 
be useful to me, and #o she has, in many 
wavs, 

“It was she who got ine my present port. 
But there has never been any real feeling 
on my side, although | believe she takes 
a kind of sentimenta: interest in me, on 
account of having known me, years ayo, at 
Graybourne. Her uncle was old Peters, at 
the mill. 

“But I should never care to marry an 
actrees; and, besides, Miss Delapierre is not 
rich enough for me. I know her financial 
position thoroughly. And this brings me 
to my news. I am engaged to Mra, Rosen. 
heim, the widow of old Rosenheim the 
Viennese banker; and we’re to be married 
in three months. It wasonly settled yus- 
terday, and you may tel! all your friends, 
Sne is fat, I grant, and she'll never tee 
forty again; but I’ve outlived romance, and 
she has half-a-million of money. Oniy 
think of that! 

‘So, if you should hear any more of the 
nonsense about Miss Delapterre, please con- 
tradict it, asthe report might get round to 
Matilda’s ears—her name is Matilda--anil 
cause some unpleasantness, 

“Your aflectionate brother, 
“MAURIOE CARKINGTON,” 

“It was the saddest thing | ever heard,’’ 
remarked our old friend the Roman-nosed 
dowager, to a select coterie of her cronies, 
nextday. “Everybody uoticed when Miss 
Delapierre came on the stage last night, 
that she looked very odd and unlike ber- 
self. Instead of beginning her part, she 
went and stood near the footligiits, |ouk- 
ing down at the audience witha smilie 
which people who saw it tell me was enough 
to make your flesi creep. ‘Let ime give 
you a little bit of Tennyson—a little bit of 
Tennyson,’ she kept repeating, until, aud 
denly, sne put ber hand to her head, wit! 
an awful scream, ‘1’ve forgotten the words! 
I’ve forgotten the words! On, for the love 
of heaven, teli me the wordal’ By that 
tiune they had the sense to ring the curtain 
down, and she was taken bome; but they 
say there’s very little pope that ahe’l!l ever 
recover her senses again. She does no- 
thing but implore everybody to ‘tell her 
the words,’”’ 

“Poor thing! What little bit of Ten- 
nyson was it?” inquired a syrupathiziny 
matron. 

“I don’t know,’’ sald the Romuan-nosed 


dowager. 

She had quite forgotten that evening 
at Lady Caroline’s, A*® @ rul6, pov- 
ple oniy have very short memories in 
Mayfair. 


[THE END.| 
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Scientific and Useful, 
ap Quune Tonms—Seunleas boiler tubes 
& process that twists and stretohes the fib:es 


and it is sald to make a tube much stronger 
than the ordinary ones. 


Coan Husk«r,—A western inventor, it 
is said, bas devised astee!l corn husker, 
which , drawn by a team, picks and husks 
the corn at the rate of eight to twelve acres 
a day, acoording to the capacity of the team. 


G@LAss-CUuTTING,—To cut a glass jar in 
two, file aslight notch on the side, bold a 
red-hot poker against the notch, and move 
the poker back and forth until a orack isa 
started; you can lead it in any direction by 
moving the poker, whien must be heated 
anew from time to time, 


For SNAKES.—A report comes by way 
of Germany thata novel use of electricity 
has been made in india, for the prevention 
ot the intrusion of snakes into dwellings. 
Before all the doors and around the house 
two wires are laid, connected with an in 
duction apparatus, Should a enake at 
tempt to crewl over the wires, he receives 
a shock of electricity. 


GARMENTS.—Fur garments are cloaned 
and renovated in Russia, the country of 
furs, in this way: Somerye flour is putin 
to a pot and heated upon a stove, with con 
stant stirring as long asthe band cin bear 
the heat. The flour is then spread over the 
fur and rubbed intoit After this tho fur is 
brushed with a very clean brush, or, better 
is gently beaten until all the Moar is re 
moved, The fur thus resumes its natura! 
lustre, and appears as if new. 


WoORKED BY PRTROLEKUM.—A novel von 
sel has recently been constructed. It corn- 
tains a bottler and engine at the stern of the 
boat, but the method by which this botler 
is heated is entirely novel. The fuel is 
kerosene, which is vaporised by means of 
heatin a coiled tube, and is then driven out 
into the furnace and mixed with air, This 
mixed vapor will burn, itis said, without 
any smoke or smell, and without any foul- 
ing of the boller tubes, Steam can be got 
up to working-pressure in three or four 
minutes, a olroumstance which alone is 
very favorable to this type of veamela, 


BAKK FKeT,—Children, says a high 
medical authority who are allowed to go 
baretooted enjoy almost perfect Immunity 
from the danger of voola” by accidental 
chilling of the feet, and they are altogether 
healthier and happier than those who, in 
obedience to the usage of social life, are in- 
valided and, #0 to say, awathed and put 
away in rigid cases, As regards to the poor- 
er classes of children, there can be no sort 
of doubt in the mind of any one that it is 
Incomparably better they should wo bare- 
footed than wear boota thatlet in the wet, 
and stocking» that are oearly always damp 
and foul. 

- —_ > 


Farm and Garden. 


UskKFUL 10 14K FAKM,—The themome 
ter and the barometer should be used by 
alltarmers, After having used them fora 
time they will be considered indispensable 
sdjuncts to the farm, 


W KEbDs.--Many weedscan be utl!ized with 
advantagé. l’ursiain ia bighly relished by 
pigs, and the same is true of plantain, 
Kag weed and pig weed will ala be oaten 
If the bogs are made to consume tions 
plants the labor of eradicating them wil 
cost but very little, as they can be con vort 
ed into pork. There la no plant that grows 
more bighly relished by tLe hog than pig 
weed, Young crab grass is also accepted, 


Mii..vew.—Take three pounds each of 
fowers of sulphur and quick lime. Sack 
the lime and boll with the sulphur tn #ix 
gallons of water until reduced to iwo yal- 
lons, Allow this to settle, then pour off the 
clear liquid and bottle for use. An old tron 
pot will answer to boll ttin. A gill of this 
liquid, mixed with five yallona of water, ia 
an excellent prevention and cure for mil- 
dew upon plantsa—showered upon theta as 
sO0n a8 Lh6 inlid@w appears, 


PLOWING,—Late fall plowing turns up 
the insects that have buried theme! ves and 
6x poses then to the cold, Should any more 
weed seeds remain, trom being deep in the 
soll, they will also be brought to the sur’ace, 
sproutin the spring plowing. Consridera 
tion will convince them that there will, 
however, be loss work Ww do fighting weeds 
the next season, and the succeeding pnd 
will tind fewer plowings necessary and the 
number of weeds greatly reduced. With 
the method practiced of leaving the stubble 
land unplowed until fall or apring the 
weeds and insects are protected, more labor 
required, and the following crops robbed 
of inolsture and plant food, 


HoRsSKS,—Neover wash a horse with cold 
walter when he is heated. On the farm dis 
pense with shoes, unl6es8 the land is vory 
rocky. Feed your vorses regularly three 
tines dally, bul péver Over-feod. Wate: 
before feeding, but not while the horas is 
hot from work, | #sethe whip very litti«, 
ini@| 84168 OFr slut 

Never horse slauding 
ed. It wayt,s make them run 
Ibo not storm and fret. He 
and thie horse wiil be oo, t 
i anes. GVO LO6 LO'Tse 4 large bla 
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“The Handy Binder.’’ 

As many of our readers no doubt pre- 
serve THK Post, and as many more would 
like to if they bad a convenient means of 
doing #0, we call their attention to “The 
Handy Hinder,” advertised in another 
column, This is one of the best contriv- 
anoes ever invented for binding purposes, 
and is as cheap as it is bandy and useful, 

Re ED 
Real Progress, 

Neal progress must not consist in the un- 
due development of a single power or fa- 
culty, to the prejudice of other sides or ca 
pacities of man’s complex being. On the 
contrary, it seems to be exactly coexten- 
sive with the growth of his mind. 

Only inform, exercise, strengthen, shar- 
pen, widen, unfold, develop the human in 
tellect, and the human intellect will be- 
come the instrument of a true and neces 
sary progress. 

And yet we may perceive thata pure 
intellectualism is apt to fall short even of 
the lower measures of duty. When it is 
unbalanced by a warm heart and a vigor- 
ous will, the mere cultivation of mind 
makes a man alternately selfish and 
weak. 

Selfish, if, for instance, to the prosecu- 
tion of a private speculation or to the as- 
sertion of a private theory, the faith, the 
moral vigor, the broadest and highest in- 
terests of others are sacrificed or post- 
poned. 

Weak, when the entire man is cultivated 
intellect and nothing else, neither love nor 
resolution; when the clearness of intel- 
lectual perception contrasts grimly with 
the absence of any practical effort; when 
mental development, instead of being the 
crowning grace of a noble character, is but 
as an unseemly and unproductive fungus, 
that has drained out to no purpose the lite 
and strength of its parent soul. 

Instead of protecting and illustrating 
that Truth which really nerves the wil! for 
action, intellect has too often amused itself 
with pulverizing all fixed convictions, 

[t has persuaded itself that it can dis- 
pense with those high motives, without 
which it is itself too cold and incorporeal a 
thing to be of practical service in this 
human world. 

It has learnt to rejoice in its own selfisu 
if not aimless energy; but it really has 
abandoned the highest work of which it 
was capable; it has left to an unintellectual 
enthusiasm, to men of much love, if of 
inferior mental cultivation, the task of 
stimulating and guiding the true progress 
of mankind. 

Can any theory of human progress dare 
to claim our attention, which, while not 
venturing to reject the tremendous truths 
of immortality, of an eternity beyond the 
grave, of an eterna! heaven and an eterna! 
hell, yet does in practice 
were uncertain or impr al 
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In what terms would you yourselves 
stigmatize a plan of education which should 
treat a pupil if he were to be always a 
child, and as if there were no need of an- 
ticipating the powers and the opportuni 
ties, or for guarding him against the dan- 
gers of his coming manhood? 

Yet surely this error is trivia] when com- 
pared to theirs, whose sense—through in 
tellect slone—of the mighty future is so 
feeble or so false that they would dea) with 
an undying being as if he were more short- 
lived than many of the perishing beasts 
and trees, amid which he prepares himself 
for his illimitable destiny. 

Progress, in the sense of acquisition, is 
something; but progress in the sense of 
being is a great deal more. 

To grow higher, deeper, wider as the 
years go on; to conquer difficulties, and 
acquire more and more power; to fee! all 
one’s faculties unfolding, and truth de- 
scending into the soul—this makes life 
worth living. 

There is perhaps no truer sign thata 
man is really advancing than that he is 
learning to forget himself, that he is losing 
the natura) thoughts about self in the 
thought of One higher than himself, to 
whose guidance he can commit himself and 


all men. 
Se 


> ———- 

It is astonishing how many people there 
are who neglect punctuality. Thousands 
have failed in life trom this cause alone. 
It is not only a serious vice in itself, but it 
is the fruitful parent of numerous other 
vices, so that he who becomes the victim 
of it gets involved in toils from which it is 
almost impossible to escape. It makes the 
merchant wasteful of time, it saps the bu:i- 
ness reputation of the lawyer, and it in- 
jures the prospects of the mechanic, who 
might otherwise rise to fortune—in a word, 
there is nota profession or @ station in lile 
which {ts not liable to the canker of this 
destructive habit. 

TA man or Woman who works delib- 
erately accomplishes the most. The delib- 
erate worker is the thoughtful worker, with 
whom the habit of system and regularity 
has become second nature. Any one may 
cultivate it who will take the trouble to 
try—no great eflort is required; and the 
most unsystematic spasmodic worker will 
realize With amazement how easy it is to 
get through an allotted task in half the 
time it formerly required by planning it a)! 
out betore entering the: flice, workshop, or 
kitchen. 

In solitude the mind gains strength, and 
learns to lean upon herself; in the world it 
seeks Or accepts of a few treacherous sup 
ports,—the feigned compassion of one, the 
flattery of a second, the civilities of a 
third, the friendship of a fourth; they all 
deceive, and bring the mind back to retire 
ment, reflection and books. 


ALL the world, all that we are, and all 
that we have, cur bodies and our souls, our 
actions and our sufferings, our conditions 
at home, our accidents abroad, our many 
sins, and our seldom virtues, are as 80 
many arguments to make our souls dwell 
low in the deep valley of humillty. 


ALL which happens in the whole world 
happens through hope. No husbandman 
would sow a grain of corn if he did not 
hope it would spring up and bring forth 
the ear. How much more are we helped 
on by hope in the way to eternal life! 

HuMILITY is & virtue that all preach, 
none practice, and yet everybody is con. 
teat to bewr. The master thinks it is a 
good doctrine for his servant, the laity tor 
the clergy, and the clergy for the laity.: 


It is easier to meet with error than to 
find truth; error is on the surface and can 
be more easily met with; truth is hid in the 
great depth, the way to seek does not ap- 
pear to all the world. 


ALas, we make a ladder of our thoughts, 
where angels step, but sleep ourselves at 


the foot; our high resolves look down upon 
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and totally imprison me in obscurity. But 
when I enter it I find myself agreeably 
mistaken,’and the mist much thinner than 
itappeared, Such is the case respecting 
the sufferings of life; they are not, when 
experienced, so dreadful as @ timorous 
imagination surmised. 

We hear and speak much now of the 
eviis of over pressure, the dangers of un- 
due excitement, We forget that mental 
stagnation is also evil, that intellectual in- 
anition may carry in ite train consequences 
even more prejudicial than over-stimula. 
tion, and that the due exerciseof the facul- 
ties is as essential to their strength and ac- 
tivity as rest. 

Socigty everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its 
members. Society is a joint-stock com- 
pany, in which the members agree, for the 
better security of his bread to each share- 
holder, to surrender the liberty and culture 
of theeater. The virtue in most request is 
conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. 

As the rose-tree is composed of the 
sweetest flowers and the sharpest thorns, — 
as the heavens are sometimes overcast, 
alternately tempestuous and serene; so is 
the life of man intermingled with hopes 
and fears, with joy and sorrows, with plea- 
sure and with pains. 

It is when the heart is warm with aftec. 
tion that the tokens of love are most pre- 
cious—when enthusiasm burns that the 
deeds it inspires are most serviceable. A 
good done quickly is twice done; a season- 
able service is doubled in value. 

Tax history of any private family, how. 
ever huinble, could it be fully related for 
five or six generations, would illustrate the 
state and progress of society better than 
the most elaborate dissertation. 

WHATEVER you do, do it well. The 
slighting of a task because it is apparently 


unimportant leads to habitual neglect, so- 


that men and women degenerate insensi- 
bly into bad workers. 

Men and statues that are admired in an 
elevated situation have a very different 
effect upon us when we approach them; 
the first appear less than we imagined 
them, the last bigger. 


Tue good often sigh more over little 
faults than the wicked over great. Hence 
an old proverb, that the stain appears 
greater according to the brilliancy of what 
it touches. 

Tue conservative may clamor against 
reform, but he might as well cla.nor against 
the centrifugal force. He sighs for the 
‘good old times,’’—he might as well wish 
the oak back into the acorn. 


Hasit and imitation—there is nothing 
more perennial in us than these two. They 
are the source of all working and appren.- 
ticeship, of all practice, and all learning in 
this world. 

WhEN & man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has lett behind. The 
angel who bends over the dying man asks 
what good deeds he has sent before him. 

THE true Christian 1s like the sun, which 
pursues its noiseless track and everywhere 
leaves the effect of its beams in blessing 
upon the world around him, 


CRUEL men are the greatest lovers of 
mercy, avaricious men of generosity, and 
proud men of humility; that is to say, in 
others, not in themselves. 


MBEKNES8 and courtesy will always re. 
commend the first address, but soon pall 
and nauseate unless they are associated with 
more sterling qualities. 


Humiuity is the first lesson we learn 
from reflection; and self-distrust the first 


proof we give of haviug obtained a know] 
f raecives 
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The Weorld’s Happenings. 


Boston has two women rea] estate agents. 
Texas has never had a native-born Goy- 


ernor. 


Some Detroit ladies have tormed a club 


for the study of the art of conversation, 


The spectacle of » steamer running to a 
fire actually frightened a Milwaukee cow to death. 


The schools in the town of Starks, Me., 
have been closed owing to the prevalence of méa- 
sles, 


Two triends met on the streets of Water- 


bury, Conn,, a few daysago for the first time in 70 
years, 


The newest style of coffee-pot has a lit- 
tle steam whistle attached, which warns folks when 
the coffee Is ready. 


The editor of a Fort Ogden, Fila., paper 
asserts that a bamboo sprout near his well grew five 
juchesin one night, 


The Bishop of Chester, Eaogland, com- 
mends boxing. In fact, he isa boxer himself, He 
also bestrides the sieed of steel. 


In the Sydney Courts it has been decided 
that no Sunday newspaper can sue for advertise- 
ments, the contract being illegal. 


A few property owners in Philadelphia 
allow tenants a discount of 5 per cent. for paying 
their rents on the day they fall due, 


A railroad car inspector in Massachu- 
setts found a bird’s nest containing three eggs on the 
truss girt of a car that had just finished a run, 


In the United States every year 2700 
brakemen are killed and 20,000 crippled, Rallroad- 
ing in peace is as dangerous as soldiering in time of 
war. 


A di aon boys, rendered insane by ex- 
cessive cigarette smoking, have been admitted to the 
Napa. Cal., Hospital for the Insane within a short 
time. 


Cigarettes of tea, lately introduced in 
England, have been followed by those made of a 
mixture of herbs, which seem to be received with 
favor. 


Europe will cost America about $50,- 
000,000 this year. That is a moderate estimate of the 
amount that 100,000 Americans will ‘‘drop’’ in the 
old country. 


An unknown philanthropist in New 
York city proposes to pay the college expenses of 12 
boys chosen yearly by competitive examination from 
the public echools, 


At the lauach of a schooner at Wilming- 
ton recently the bottle-breaking custuin was given 
the go-by. The daughter of the builder showered 
the bow with white and red roses, 


A Portland, Maine, business man lost a 
$20 gold cvin on his way to work a few days ago, and, 
returning at night, found the same plece on the 
pavement, where it had remained unnoticed all 
day. 


The Canadian Legislature has struck a 
vein of economy. It has discharged a chaplain 
whose salary is $0048 year, but resolutely maintains 
its dignity by retainingan usher of the Black Rod at 
91350. 


The ‘‘penny in the slot’’ machine must 
have reached ite culmination in that invented by an 
Englishman, which, after the prescribed rule bad 
been complied with, will take your photograph, 
finish it and drop it out already framed, 


William H. Campbell, an old-fashioned 
Democrat, who has been postmaster in a Vermont 
town for four years, has just stepped out, and his 
wife, a ‘‘staunch Republican,’’ has been given the 
commission, while Willlam becomes assistant post- 
master, 


A Madison, Me., woman was aroused 
while sleeping on alounge recently, bya pet cat, 
which drew a large adder acroes her neck. She 
threw the adder to the floor, where it showed fight 
and kept ber a prisoner till a neighbor came and re- 
leased ber, 


Eight years ago John P. Davis, of New 
London, Conn., had §%2 picked from his pocket. Ke- 
cently he received a letter containing the amount 
and a note which explained that the money was that 
stolen from him in 1881, Tue note had neither date 
bor signature, 


A young Pittsburger actually attempted 
to pawn a horse, asking & loan of flonit, The 
pawnbroker, instead of making the advance, noti- 
fled the police, and the, ‘‘customer’’ was taken in 
custody, being unable togive a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to how he came into possession of the ani- 
mal. 


Rhode Island fishermen are unhappy, 
and the glutted condition of the market is the cause, 
Atarecent meeting one of them reported that he 
made only $33 out of a 41,000-barrel catch. Another, 
who sent two barrels, each containing 210 pounds of 
fish, to this city, received in return, by mail, two ail- 
ver quarters and a dime. 


A Jasper, Ga., jury has just awarded 
Stephen Kirby $5 for the loss of a pig's foot, A lo- 
comotive had cut it off. The defendant wasthe Ma- 
rietta and North Georgia Kailroad Company. There 
wasa great deal of fun over the case, The defend- 
ant’s counsel contended in a 3-hours fight that the 
pig’s ioot had a market value of 5 cents. 


8 me Maine lumbermen, who were an- 
noyed by a bear stealing their molasses out of the 
Camp store-room, recently put up a job on brula. 
They got au empty molasses keg, filed the sides of it 
full of sharp-pointed nails, tuciined toward the bot- 
tom, poureda little molasses into it, and set the 
whole arrangement out in the bushes, The next 
morning it was found some distance from tbe cawp. 
The bear was inside and couldn't escape. 


A culious instance of barbarism is re- 
ported from Hucknall Torkard, a ¢iliage 
field, Eag. It 

Army there sold his wife. 
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NIGHT, 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





rhe sun like a fiery ball droops low, 
Droops low on the sullen west; 

('p trom the Orient, stately and slow, 
Sweeps Night, with bediamonded breast! 


Following fast in her shadowy train 
The brilllant bosts are gleaming; 

Arcturus, Regulus, and Charlies’ Wain 
Out of the mists are beaming. 


Swimming in silvery, silent light, 
Circied by balo tender, 

Hier mellow moon putes darkness to flight 
And crowns her the queen of splendor, 


Heautiful Night, loved daughter of qulet, 
Grantus thy blessing, we pray; 

soothe from our souls all passionate riot, 
Strike It as dead as the day. 

ied 


My lero. 








BY E. W. P. 





one of the bandsomest, bravest, and 
best of men—that is, in my opinion, or 
he would scarcely have been my hero, 

When I saw him first he was twenty-four 
and 1 ten. I can recollect all as clearly as 
if it had been yesterday, and remember 
distinctly the morning upon which I 
seemed first to hear his name. It came 
about in this wise, 

I was seated on a thick mat in the break- 
tast-room window playing with the terrier 
Perker; my father, and mother, and two 
brothers, much my elders, were yet at ta- 
ble, 

Ths sun shone in gloriously, and I was 
revelling in it with my canine pet, when 
my brother Harry exclaimed : 

“By Jove! Louis Armer is a fine fellow! 
Listen to this, pater.’’ 

Then he began to read from the news- 
paper. 

lt was the period of the fearful Indian 
rebellion—the time of Delhi and Cawnpore 
~and the account Harry read was how 
Captain Armer, at the risk of his own life, 
had been the means of saving many women 
and children trom horrible massacre —and 
worse, 

‘There is no need to recount the gallant 
deed; suttice that it held even me, child 
a8 I was, spellbound. I ceased to play 
with Perker, and listened with all ears, 

The deed of self-sacrifice and daring had 
struck the chord cf hero-worship in my 
heart, and from that moment Captain Ar- 
mer was my hero; my child-nature, pure 
and innocent, thrilled at his name, 

Soon, from the talk which ensued, 1 
learned that he was in some way a distant 
connection, but that between his family 
and ours, there had been an old quarrel 
that had kept them apart. 

Now, however, that had all been set 
arigit, amity restored, and Louis Armer, 
invalided home, was to visit Forestside, 

How I longed to see him—how of nights 
I laid awake and tried to imagine what he 
was like—and how impatient 1 was for the 
day on which he was to arrive! 

i heard he was to be at Forestside at 
luncheon, 80, When the morning came, es- 
caping trom the house, I ran down to the 
avenue—a fine double row ot beeches, with 
rhododendrons at their base—and waited 
his arrival, peering through the bushes, 

I wasa slender child, somewhat tiny for 
wy age, with golden-brown hair, or rather 
brown gold, with small delicate features, 
like my mother, and large gray eyes; | 
was thought pretty, gentle—I could never 
have been handsome, 

I can recollect perfectly how my pulses 
threbbed with impatiencs for his coming, 
aud how my heart leaped when at last I 
caught the sound of hoofs on tie road, 
Soon I knew the horse had entered the 
lodge-gates—that it was he. 

In atew seconds he was advancing up 
the avenue—that is, 1 supposed it was he, 
but 1 was aware of a disappointment, 

I had, child like, pictured him always in 
the handsome uniform of the—Dragoons, 
and when I beheld a tall handsome man in 
morning-dress I began to doubt whether 
itcould be my hero. 

Owing to that doubt I forgot my inten- 
tion to see and not be seen, and was sud- 
denly made conscious of the fact by Cap- 
tain Armer reining in his horse, and smil- 
ing a8 his eyes met mine. 

“What pretty little wood-pymph is 
this?’ he asked, smiling; then, as 1 step- 
ped forth, added, throwing himself out of 
his saddle, “I can guess by the likeness, 


H E was called Captain Armer, and was 


You must be Geraldine Fosbrooke.’”’ 


Y ea, I replied, all of a quiver of ex- 


tement, as I placed both my hands in the | 
ne Le baa extended, and raised my eyes | 


his, “and you are Captain Armer, who 


saved those poor ladies and little children? 
Ob! how good and brave of you !’’ 

I felt my lips tremble with excitable 
emotion, and my eyes grew moist; I can 
remember the look he gave me betore, 
bending, he kissed my torehead, saying : 

“Thank you! That is the sweetest praise 
i bave yet received.’’ 

That kiss seemed to penetrate to my 
heart, and there be enshrined ; no kiss bad 
ever been like that one to me, It made me 
proud and happy; | never forgot it—I 
never shall. 

From that moment I loved Captain Ar- 
meér, my hero, with a child’s pure atiec- 
tion. 

After that visit, and for the next six 
years, Captain Armer was constantly at 
Forestside; we took him to our arms in- 
deed, rather as a close relation than merely 
a connection. 

Betore the last year two things happened; 
Louis Armer was promoted to a colonelcy, 
having first been a major, and our cousin 
Cecile came to stay with us. 

Cecile was twenty-three, and exceeding- 
ly handsome, Tall, her figure was well 
developed, gracetul, and she walked like 
a duchess, Her complexion wae tair, her 
features of the Grecian type. The short 
upper lip carried on it an alr of pride ana 
scorn which Cecile possibly did not intend. 
Her eyes were biue, clear, liquid, with a 
peculiarly attractive fascination about 
them, 

We all liked her; thought her hand- 
some—who could have done other! Kut I 
think it’s a bad thing for a girl to be re- 
garded as Cecile was. Adulation becomes 
as necessary to them as sunshine to flowers 
—they wither without it. Obtaining it in 
large quantities, I believe it blunts their 
feelings for others, 

Cecile was twenty-three, and had retused 
no end of offers. I was scarcely sixteen, 
aud two years were toelapse before I came 
out. Hence Cecile patrouized me, and re. 
garded ime, at least treated me, still asa 
school girl. I did not mind, except when 
Colonel Armer was present, 

Then the color of annoyance would 
spring into my cheek, when Cecile would 
laugh, with an amused glancein her eyes-- 
and kissing me asif to make itup, whis- 
per: 

“You foolish child,” 

I did not know she had a deeper mean- 
ing than the words implied; I discovered 
it later, 

War broke out again, and Colone! Ar- 
mer Was ordered On active service. I was 
proud yet sorry because of the danyer he 
would run. Hecame down to Forestside 
to say good-bye. He stayed one night, and 
started next morning. 

We all went to the lodge to see him oft, 
I cannot tel! when I had felt s0 wretched, 
l thought of the peril he would have to 
encounter, How that it was possible we 
might never—never see hii again. That 
one morning, in the list of dead, we might 
read bis name. 

Leaving the rest, fearful of betraying 
the feelings I did not myself understand, 
l went into the shrubbery, threw inyselt 
upon a seat there, and leaned my face on 
my hands, the tears rising to my eyes, 

J was aroused by someone sitting down 
by my side. It was Cecile. 

“You foolish child,’’ she smiled, 
tainiy you have begun early.’’ 

1 felt the blood rush hot over my face, us 
I exclaimed, shortly : 

“What do you mean, Cecile?” 

“Don’t you know?” and that short lip 
seemed shorter still. “My dear, remember 
you are but a child—not quite sixteen, 
I'll keep your secret.” 

“] bave no secret,’ I replied, quietly 
“Cecile, it is you who are foolish, IT am 
sorry that Colonel Arimer has gone—very 
sorry, for he may never return. He may 
be kilied.”’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ she broke in, 

“So say 1, But it might be—and I like 
him; he is as dear to m6 as #4 brotber,’”’ 

She tock my hands ana looked steadily 
in my face, then said : 

“Forgive me, Geraidine, Yes, it is | 
who am foolish, But it seemed «absurdly 
precocious.”’ She began to laugh, thon 
cn cked berseil, ‘Like bim, dear, not as 
a brother—but asa cousin. Shall Ll tel you 
miy secret a 

She was, I felt, watching m6 keenly, at 
that moment I scarcely knew why. After, 
she went on: 

‘“(jeraldine, Louis has asked meé to be bis 


“Cer- 





wife, Weare to be married on bis return, 
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as Celia imagined. I bad too little opinion 
of mnyself, That Colonel Armer should 
wed one as beautiful as my cousin appeared 
natural, and { replied promptly: 

“What should I sey, Cecile, but that | 
pray be will return,’’ 

“Thank you!’ She stooped and kissed 
me-—then she looked at me again, Then 
she laughed—then said: “Dine, you’re a 
riddle, But you're a dear, good girl. 
There, let us go to the house.” 

The conversation bore fruit, however. 
Thinking over it, with suddenly flaming 
cheeks and beating heart, | understood 
what Celia bad meant; and pondering 
more, with this new strong tight thrown 
into my life, | knew she had read the truth 
before 1 had, and that I loved Colonel Ar- 
mer, my hero, as I could never love an- 
other, Yet it seemed so natural that he 
should be enamored of, and marry one as 
beautiful as Cecile, that I never telt jeal- 
ousy, 

“May she love him as I would,’ I only 
retiected. ‘May she make him bappy.”’ 

BKefore’s Louis Armer’s return | began 
to doubs that. I blamed myself for being 
upjust. Yet Uecile appeared to think #0 
mueh of herself in that coming tuture, so 
little of him, 

Well, I will not dwell on this, Colonel 
Armer returned, and they were married, 
Married trom Forestside, My secret, re- 
vealed to myself now, 1 kept well under 
control; and as 1 played the part of chief 
bridesmaid, not even Cecile could have 
guessed how | envied her. 

She looked very handsome and very 
happy as she Grove away, @ proud light tn 
her husband's eyes as be sat by her side: 
But the words would keep ringing in wy 
ears: 

‘She does not love him as I would. She 
is notto blame, It is notin ber nature,’’ 

Instead of at once returning to the 
drawing-room | went up to my own room. 
I wished te be alone awhile, Passing that 
which bad been Cecile’s, I glanced in, All 
was in contusion, and in tne grate a pile of 
old letters and other useless papers. 

Suddenly something in the beap caught 
iny attention, Approaching quickly, |! 
seized it. Yos, 1 was right. It was # photo 
of Louis Armer—one he had sent her dur- 
ing his absence. It was not well executed, 
yet the likeness was excellent, Cecile bad 
better ones, so she had cast it away. | 
could not have done so. Kad or good, it 
was still his likeness, 

It was mine now, and I carried it to my 
own room. | had some skill in water- 
colors, and ascertaining the process of 
coloring photos, in secret I painted that of 
Colonel Armer, Merely a medallion of 
the head and shoulders, I expended 
every careon it. It wasa success, | had 
a shut locket which it fitted, then [ put it 
away for a present tor Cecile, 1 would 
have liked to retain it, but I dared not, 

Yot it never left my possession, Circum- 
stances cccurred which prevented us and 
the Armers s00n meeting, We hesrd a 
daughter had been born to them. Tnen, 
scarcely @ year later, rumors reached us 
that there was some trouble between Louis 
and Cecile, Her fondness for gaiety had 
devele ped into « passion. 

SLe was here, there, everywhere, There 
were disagreements, and then--I don’t 
know how it all came about, but the terri- 
ble news arrived that Cecile had left her 
home--had fled with another, 

There was a divorces of course. The 
child was sent, by our request, to Forest 
side, and Colonei Armer went abroad. It 
was alter that, that one day, coming upon 
the locket in my drawer, I suspended It 
round wy neck under my dress I dared 
to wear it now, though I knew Luuis Ar- 
wer could never be anything to me, 

Two years elapsed. The © Nonel was 
still abroad. Hie had been once to Furest- 
side, when his child, to Whom he Was pus- 
sionately devoted, was dangerously iil, 
and we were ail painfully struck by the 
change in hin, His expression was grave, 
careworn, le was aged len years, 

Weal! knew Le would never, never wed 
again. And this was Cecile’s dongs, How 
I] hated her! for Colonel Artner was still 
my Lero; stulll loved bin, 1 had received 
one or two eligible «tiers, but had refused 
them, Kach year of my Iife strengthened 
ury knowledge that leould never ove but 


hit. 

But let ui6 Lastoen on. 

Que wight | wee slartied from my sleep 
by # Vague senKe O° Lerror, I sat up and 
j oked around All Was tril. 1 oiuet 
have imagined so1n6 A4rin in @ Urean, 

was ab te j fownk agau wWwhena 
[ yy i he 
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I bad thrown my dressing-gown around 
me, and ran intothe corridor towards the 
upper stairs, when, down them, ber hair 
streaming, her eyes wild with fright, came 
flying Ellison, the little Nina's maid. 

“What is it?’ Icried. “Speak. Where 
is the fire?’’ 

“In the room, It's all ablaze!"’ she 
sbrieked. “Oh, help, help!’’ 

“Where,” I exclaimed, ‘im the child ?” 

She stared like one distraught upon me; 
the:, flinging her bands up to her head, 
erled : 

“The child! I forgot her! She's in the 
room, Help, help!’ and walling as one 
Insane, she dropped in a heap at my feet, 

By this time the house was getting 
aroused, but I did not walt, I sprang up- 
stairs, I had but one tnought: I must 
save the child, for Louls Armer’s sake, 

I loved the little Nina; but at that mo- 
ment I only thought of the father. 

“If she die it will kill him!’ I murmur- 
ed, beneath my breath; and I would have 
laid down my life there and then for Louis, 
or to rave him pain, 

Nevertheless, as I reached the door of 
the door from which the maid bad fled, 
leaving her poor little charge behind, | 
stood sppalled, The door was wide open, 
and in its place was a rolling sheet of flame 
and smoke, To reach Nina | must pass 
through it. 

The servants were now rushing down tne 
passage screaiping. I cried: 

“Help! Miss Nina is in there !’’ 

Not one attempted to enter. They drew 
back in horror, 

Just then the child's cry rang through 
the place, It struck on my heart. 

“For Louls!—for my hero!’ I thought, 
“It ia but what be would do.” 

1 dashed through the flames, 

Thank heaven, they swept round the 
room, #O that it was clearer in the centre, 
though the heat was fearful. In my ex- 
citement I did not teel it; | was unaware 
my bair was singed. I saw but the terri- 
fied child, shrinking in horror trom the 
flames, which were rushing up the cur- 
tains of its cot, 

Swiftly I seizod her in my arms, and 
turned to tly. 

Ob, heaven! the awfulness of that imo- 
ment! Where was the door? 

In that herce giare, rolling smoke, 
stifling heat, which seemed to crack my 
eyebalis, | could not see! 

‘Speak !'’ I screamed, ‘Someone speak ! 
W here is the door 7’ 

Kefore the words were beyond my lips, 
ny father’s voice bad caught my car; it 
came trom the other side of that furnace of 
flame. 1 clasped the child to my breast 
and dashed through, The flames curled 
round me for a moment, then | seemed 
to have sprung beyond tiem and fallen, 

1 did not know--I knew nothing until I 
appeared to wake out of along sleop—to 
learn what? That 1 had saved Nina, that 
l had been much burnt, and that | was 
blind. 

I cannot describe the first agony of that 
knowledge, #0 will not attempt it. To be- 
lieve that Heaven's beautiful earth and 
suniightiare shut from you for ever—the 
juces of your fcllow-men, the countenances 
of those you love, are never again to be be- 
held by you--causes the deepest depth of 
de pair, But I had, when the first parox yam 
was over, two consolations : 

There was hope my sight might be re- 
stored, and what I had done, wiatl was 
suflering, was for wy Loro’s sake, 

Colonel Armer, on hearing what bad hay 
pened, got leave as apoodily a4 ho wus 
able, The first place Le cain6 to Was For- 
oatuide. 

] was but convalescont when h6 arrived, 
and was seated in the morning room by 
the window, I heard the beat of bis hor- 
#0’s boofa up the avenue, and it recalled to 
mo tue time when, ton years old, 1 bad 
hidden among the rhododendrofis to cate 
the frat sight of bin. IT might bear bin 
now, listen to bis voles, but 1L could see 
him no longer. 

My head dropped on my bosom, toars 
sprang tomy eyes, created by the bitter 
ness of the thought, but I 
hand to my breast, beneath which I could 
feel the locket, and reflected : 

“lt was for his sake,’’ 

Then my heart began to beat, the door 
had opened; there was # fLotslep crossing 


pressed my 


tue roou, I knew it was bis, An Instan 
aller his hands were Clasjuny tine, he 
was ben ‘ting over mi6, bis full, dee 
broken by emotion, Were in iny ar, 

“orn! Geraldine, what can I *ay-—w 
duo? My poor--poor Geraldine! W 
| we you? liow al Il ever 
yrea n 1€ ? yi A 
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pain! My brave (ieraidine! Ob! that 
you should suffer for so noble « deed !"’ 

He was kneeling now, kissing ny Landa, 
sobling es men alone can #0". My whole 
belong was filled with a bappiness unspeak- 
able. 

1 needed not eyra to see bin, 
longer deplored my + iMiction 

“Why sbould you, who could risk death 
to save strange women and children,” I 
siniled, “wonder tha | could risk sight to 
rescue ove | loved? Please say no more, 
D» not grieve for me. 1 am bappy, indeed 
—indeed lam. ido pot mourn,” 

It was truth; no being on earth waa hap- 
plier than I at that moment; I felt over and 
above repaid for aii I had suflered. 

Colonel Armer waa t) remain at Fores: 
sidemix weeks, During that tiine 1 needed 
not ¢yea; be seemed to watch and antic: pate 
Inv desirea, 

Only onoe did he refer to his unhay py 

tinerriage, Oscile bed married and was 
living sbroad—not, it was whispered, hop 
viiv. 
, But Cotonel Armer would never marry 
again—we ell knew ibat, and felt no won. 
der—and somebow tbis re med lo give me 
a right to love bim, to reb tne doing #o cf 
all blame, for it wae a love pure as venera- 
tion, and | boarded iny locaet as an almos. 
pricelens treasure, 

I could not wee it, but I liked to hold tt 
nouny hend, to open it, and touch the gliaas 
wuarding the foaturos; there see ned some 
subtle eesence that passed froui it to ine 

The wx wreka' leave grow to a clvee, and 
Louls Armer must again depart. Toen a 
sorrow came upon me TL found tt bard to 
hide, but I did—for vory shame l did, 

The days were pow bright and warm, 
and I used of worn.pge when alone to feel 
my way down the hawtborn path Ww a 
sinall arbor, where, when I bad signt, | 
used to ait and siady, read or work; now | 
could but #ht there with idle bands and 
think. 

It was the last day Louis Ariner was (to 
be with us; on the morrow ho was again to 
quit Eogland, 

After breakiast he had ridden over to 
the rectory to say farewell, and | felt my 
way to the arbor; no one ever dis,urbed me 
there, and I could ait and think, 

Think! Of what could I think 
louls Armer's departure? 

| was vexed with myseif at my weak- 
ness, and resolved to get over it there 
alone, 

I took the locket from my dreas, bold 
ing It open in wy hand, and fell into are 
verie. Suddenly | fouud tears upon my 
cheek. 

Piactng the locket on the @ pall gipay ta- 
ble, | covered my hands over ty face, or 
intended to do #o, but catcoing them 
against the edye of the table--a ligut affair 

it overturned, and the locket was hung 
forward on to the ground, a siuall matter to 
those who bad es ghi--out what to those 
that were deprived of that blessing ? 

A thri!l passed through me of alarm, of 
terror. 

It was inv eecret; it was open, Suppose 
Teould not flag ut, | dared ask no one to 
do so for ie! Kut suppose someone else 
should #ee i? 

My cheeks burned hot at the thought. 
Haatily righting ihe table, I dropped on 
iy knees and commenced my search, pas 
sing wy bend overt. .etarf, for here it was 
all trim-mownp grass. In vain, 

Again and again I returned t the start- 
Ing-point—-the tablr--buat 1] could no. fod 
what 1 sought. | was excited, nervous, 
frightened, and that no doubt hinderea 
me. 

Abruptly | stopped, listening. 

1 fancied | beard a foottall on the grans ; 
1 listened eagerly, in alarin, 

There was no seucd. | had evidently 
been inisteken. 

“Ob, where is it ?’—where ie it?’ 1 mur- 
mured, in distress, as | recommenced ny 
search, this Line wiih success, 

My band touched the locket. 1 seized It 
with aocry of delight, returned it to its bid- 
ing pitoe, then felt iny way back to the 
house, 

1 was reated In my old seat by the win- 
dow when Colone: Armer returned, balf 
an hour later, aud came in to me, 

“My tine is growing very short now, is 
it not?’ be remarked, standing by the 
window, 

You,’ 1 replied, trying to amile, but 
with a pang at tbe heart, adding, for | had 
detectoa a a flerence in hia voice. ©“ You 
will be grieved to leave Nina. But you 
may be sure she sball be well cared for,"’ 

*Can | ever doubt that, Geraldine, when 
1 look upon vou?’ he replied, with evident 
emotion. ‘ Praise Heaven that | bear from 
all sides that your deprivation of sight is 
but for a tiins,”’ 

“Yeou,"’ 1 iaugbed; “when you return I 
may be able to peep at you.’’ 

“Thank Heaven !’’ be eald, fervently, 

Then silence ensued, Louis Armer 
broke it. 

He bad come to my side; be had taken 
ny band, and was bending over we, 

“Geraldine,” he remarked, ‘my sad 
married life is no recret t you. In my 
wretched noes at so loving, and being #o de- 
oeived In Woman, 1 vowed never to wed 
again.’’ 

“1 know,’’ | answered, as he paused. 

“Il canno. keep that vow," he went on: 
‘thet is, 1 cannot, i-—-f you will bs uty 
wife, dariing !’’ 

“Your wile?’ 1 gasped. 

The hot rushed to my face, then, 
retreating, leftit pale. J sank back in my 
Clair, Over with a joy that was haif 
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day you wil! see, Geraldine, Still, were it 
not #0, no woman but you can ever cause 
me to break the vow I made, Dearest, Oe- 
cile destroyed my faith in wéman; you 
bave restored it. Tell me, may I seek— 
and this time, 1 feel, win--happiness at a 
woman's band? Oan you love me?” 

Covering my face, I burst into tears. | 
could not at once speak, Then 1 whis- 

red; 

‘Ob, do you not know ?--have you never 
guessed? From that time wien, a child of 
ten, I made you my hero--I—I think I 
loved—-I--I loved you too,”’ 

‘(eraldine, can it be?” he cried. ‘ Re- 


collect—remember--I am cnanged-.-aged 
” 


“You were destroyed by a woman,” I 
broke in, pone my hand over his, ‘ Let 
me—oh, if I may !—restore you 7’’ 

‘My love—my brave, nob!e dariing!"’ 

His strong armins went round me, How 
gad 1 yielded to them! My head 
r on bis shoulder, wy biind eyes shed 
tears of exquisite joy. 

But even at that moment my mind went 
back to the time when Cecile discovered 
my love, and half taunted ine, ‘a child,” 
with it. 

And now be was minc—my hero—-he 
was ouly nine! 

Before Louls returned news had reached 
us of Cectie’s death. 1 could not help ask- 
ing myself if ane might have died thus 
young bad she she been a true, leal wite? 

I grieved for her, yet not as I would have 
done under other circumstances, How was 
it possible, when | was counting ths weeks 
for Louis’ coming back ? 

When he was to arrive, even as at that 
other time, | stood among the rhododen. 
drons, ali aflash with their brilliant 
bloom, to mest him. Even as then, [| 
could see, 

Soon he came. How handsome and 
bropz*d he was! How his eyes brigntened 
as they beheld me! How he #praug from 
his horas to clasp meée—-“bis own aweet 
(Gieraldine’’-—-in bis arius! Was ever joy 
more exquisite than mine! 

One afternoon, as we sat together, I suid 
atier having nade many confessions: 

* Louis, did you ever suspect the love | 
felt tor you?” 

‘ Never,”’ be smiled, “until sometuing 
one day revealed it to me,”’ 

“What was that?’ I asked. 

‘When we are married I’)1 tell you,’’ he 
laughed, 

And it was during our happy- iappy 
ho eymoon that | lewarned | had oot been 
Hiistaken when, as 1 sea ched for iy fal- 
len looket, l thougut | heard a step ou the 
veivety turf, 

It was Louis’, He had come to seek me, 

He had approached round the syringa- 
bushes, and bad come upon me on my 
hands aud knees, 

Stopping in surprise, he had glanced 
down, and—i0--\here lay iny treasure open 
at his feet, 

Swopipg nolsclessly, be placed it within 
my reach, saw the pleasure with which | 
recovered it, and withdrew, my secret bis, 

“Tuen,” 1 cried, starting from his side, 
‘Ut was pity, not love, that nade you wed 
me! Ohl why did you not let me remain 
ag i was?’ and I burst into tears. 

“Silly little wife!” he rejoined, and bis 
arins were round me, ‘What bad the dis. 
covery of your lovetodo with mine? It 
you doubt 1t4 existence, look into my eyes 
andsee what you can read in them.” 

1 jooked and read a whole world of ton. 
derness and affection, 

“My own love !—iny only wife!’’ he «x. 
claimed, as, fondiy begging lorgiveness, 1 
nestied to Lin, 

Yos, hisonly wife; and, for her’s and my 
hero's sake, the iittie Nina never knew 
she had bad another mother, 


“Dorcas is Out.” 


BY K. le 


fQ\HREE times had a youny lady in 

Biight mourning plied the knocker un 
| the door of Ve: bens Cottage without 
binging anyone to adinit her and yet the 
® \uliers were not closed. 





fue smoke was Curling up from one of 
the chiuineys, and puss lay basking in tLe 
BUD of the ledge of an Open wiudow, just 
within which a glimpse could be caugit ct 
a work-table, on which lay Mre,. Verles 
delicately-tlue koitting, as if just pur out 
of ber baud, 

*Peruaps auntie is down in her garden 
aud bas not beard we,’ the b fll.d visi 
tor told herself, “1 will go and seu.” But 
tue Goor in the tre@.ils at tue side of the cot 
texe was locked, rendéring any inspection 
uf the sirip of ground bebiod tue dwelling 
Lu posslbi6, 

So the young lady wandered back to the 
Jasmine covered porch--too small to admit 
of @ s@at in it--and debated what to do, 

The day was a suMiwer one, tue beat in 
tense; the walk back to the station not to 
be thought of without dismay unul tue 
evening. 

“Two miles of a dusty, shadeicas li.h- 
way, with the thermoneter up to roasting, 
will send m6 to town looking like a Kau 





Indian, and too tired for the Dortons 
svirec. Besides, | shali have the mortitica- | 
tion of hearing it hinted that it serves ine | 
right, for 1 would not be persuaded to post. | 
pone my visit But who would have | 
dreamed of Aunt Merie—stay-at-bou: 
Aunt Merle--baving cnosen this identical! 
day and hour to goa-gadding? |! 
*be is having aeiesta! If she is ] 
her ! 

Again the kr 

Vig Orouaiy 


rhars 
Wake 


>} and su 


| has bappened ?”’ iaughed Lesley. 
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Then a thin, tremulous voice piped 
through the key-bole: 

“Goaway directly, whoever you are, or | 
will call the police and give you in charge. 
Go away; | keep loaded firearms in tLe 

ouse,”’ 

. “Don't aay that! I’m 80-0-0 frightened !’’ 
wailed the amused auditor o! these threats. 
“Do you fire them yourself, you bravest ul 
women ?”’ 

‘Go away,” reiterated the voice inside. 
“If you are in distress apply at tre rectory; 
1 never give anything at the door, 4 

“You might give me admittance,’ was 
the reply. “Don’t you know me yet, you 
foolish old auntie ?’’ 

Who ia it?” 

“Why, open and see,’’ the young lady 
wenton. “What can you be afraid of in 
broad daylight, and where is your maid?” 

“Dorcas is out,”? explained Mra, Merle, 
cautiously putting up the chain before she 
complied with ber visitor’sdemand, ‘And 
there are 80 Many tramps about, that——’’ 

“Do 1 look like a tramp?” asked tne 
owner of the lovely face that peered at her 
through the narrow opening. ‘I feel like 
one, for | am custy and dishevelled, and 
haif-nelted, and ali for the sake of you, 
you most inhospitable——" 

But the chain was down now, and 8 
sinall, nervous, elderly lady was standing 
Ou tip-toe to embrace her guest, 

“My darling Lesley ! hat a delicious 
surprise! J aid not Know you were in 
Kugiand, and here you are, looking--on ! 
i must not make you vain by telling you 
bow cbarmiug you look! When did you 
return ?”’ 

‘Ouly yesterday. I bave been with the 
Wairingtons ever since Lady Champfieurs 
died, for as they thougut 1 was a little 
worn with nursing her, they would not let 
ime leave them. They have been most 
kind; but | was so weary of Continentai 
Bight-seeing, and the scrambling sort of 
Lie One lives at hotels, that 1 longed for a 
quiet time with you.” 

“Then now you have come you will stay 
with me?’ 

‘Not just yet, dear auntie, Lettie War- 
ringioa is to be married next month, and | 
have promised to stay in Curzon Street till 
tne attair is over, After that you snail have 
me if you will, or ee and | will go to the 
Keasidie Logetber. should dearly like to 
be quiet and have my own way for a few 
weeks,”” 

Her lip quivered, though she laughed. 

“Romember I bpaven’t been my own 
niistress, or even free to collect my 
tuoughts, for nearly three years.’’ 

‘Poor child!’ murmured Mrs, Merle, 
ciresaing the hands from which she had 
pulled the long Suede gloves; ‘you bad 
» trying time with your father’s aunt; but 
she did not use you unkindly, 1 hope. If 
she did you were foolish to put up with 
it. When you consented to go abroad 
with her, 1 reminded you that you would 
always have a bome here,” 

“It was very good of you, vut she was 
in ill health, and wanted ime, and loved 
me after ber fashion, 1 am giad I con- 
trived to stay with her to the last, and bere 
1 am again, none the worse for night- 
watches and scoldings; but how ia it 1 find 
you quite alone? How could the faithful 
Dorcas leave you to vrave the tramps and 
beggars without her support?”’ 

**My dear, it bas been quite an agitating 
day; but do let me take off your hat. 
Parisian, isn’t it? How well it becomes 

ou! Perhaps you were not aware that 

Jorcas has @ married sister—a very worthy 
creature, 1 daresay—but a sources of con- 
stant anxiety to us. Do sit here, Lesley, 
you wili find it shadier, and let me covl 
those flusued cheeks with my Indian 
fan.”’ 

‘Thanks, it is delightful,’’ and Lesley 
feaned back in tne cushions Mrs, Merie 
had heaped in tne chair, and closed ber 
eyes languidiy, ‘Bul about Dorcas, you 
did not fluish telling me what bas become 
of ber ?? 

“No, love, it was of ber married sister I 
Was speaking, 1 have no doubt tha: she is 
ab 6xoellient woman, but she has a new 
baby every year, and last summer it was 
twins, and nota week passes bul something 
happens to one or oiner of thoss children, 
ani to whom, she argues, should sue ap- 
peal when in trouble but ber own sister ?’’ 

“Especially as that sister bas a very lib- 
6rai, Lenevolent mistress. Aunt Merle, it 
Was high time | came home to preserve you 
from being imposed upon,” 

“My dear Lesley, pray don’t say that! 
Dorcas often calls ber sister a weak-mind- 
ed, helpiess sort of body, but she would 
be dreadfully burt to bear ber suspected of 
iui position,’’ 

“‘Pben it is to answer one of these appeals 
Dorcas has ruu away from her duties?” 

‘‘My dear, 1 gave her leave; how couid 
I refuse wuen the telegram we had this 
morning iaformed us that one of the twins 
hada been in convulsions all night, and Mra, 
Sumitn herself was seriously tli, it was 
only lor a few hours, you know. Dorcas is 
certain lo return Dy the nexi train because 

But hore Mrs. Merie came to a full stop, 
aud her thin features wore a look of con- 
sléernation, 

‘Oa! Ley, in the pleasure of seeing 
you 80 uLvexpecte ly, | forget that there is 
& Circulnstance wiih which you ought to be 
Insde acquainted before | ask you to spend 
even wy night under my roof!’’ 

“This sounds quite mysterious! What 

“Don’t 

K63p we in suspense! Why, auntie, you 
are positively Diusning! This complicates 
have you ‘e’re a 
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tention now thoroughly sroused, “Wa, 
there any necessity for this? I thought 
you had a settled income of three hundred 
per annum?” 

“Ah! but that was before the--.bank 
failed. When that happened I could not 
bear to part with Dorcas, nor go into lody. 
ings, so 98 she herself proposed letti:, 
part of this house, and promised that F 
should not bave anything to do with what. 
ever stranger we agreed to receive, | 
thought it would be my wisest plan to cou. 
sent.” 

“Then you have a lady residing with 
you?”’ 

“Ob! no; Dorcas said a gentleman would 
be far less troublesome, and I think she 
was right. Mr. Laurence is in town ali 
day and every day, and sometimes we uo 
not see bim for a inonth at a time ”’ 

“What ia he?--a clerk? It’e always 
a who have lodgings out of town, isn’t 
it 

“Mr, Laurence is a great philologist, it 
you know what it means, my dear andg is 
to different parts of tne Unitea Kinguom 
to study the dialects of ti 6 pe p'e for aoine 
work he is going to bring out. He is at. 
sorbed in his pursuit, reads at his meais, 
writes till midnight, and is so absent. 
minded, poor old gentieman, that Dorcas 
says be would be starved if she did not 
luok after bim, and jog his eibow occasion- 
ally to remind him that he has not eaten 
anything.” 

“Why doesn’t she institute a feeding bot- 
tle?” asked Lesley. ‘‘It is a waste of ner 
excellent cooking to set tasty disnes be- 
fore & wan who doesn’t appreciate them.’’ 

“But Mr. Laurence is well-born, and 
most punctual iu his payments; he never 
forgots those,’’ Lesley was assured, 

“And Dorcas likes work,’ the younger 
lady went on; “and enjoys minisiering to 
one of that male ‘sect’ she professes to de- 
‘pise; and if her mistress really is not in- 
convenienced by the presence of a learned 
man; why should I object, unless he cccu- 
pies both your best bedrooms, in wuich 
case ] sup I must go back to town ?”’ 

‘As if 1 would let you dothat! There 
ia still a spare bed for you; and, if there 
were not, you should have the larger half 
of mine. Bat you must be thirsty and 
hungry. I wish Dorcas would coine in, 
The train is due,” 

Mrs. Merle cast an anxious giance in the 
direction of the road froin the station. 

“| have kept up the kitchen-fire, the ket- 
tle boils, and you shall have some tea as 
goon a8 she arrives.’’ 

“There is no hurry. | am exceedingly 
coo! and counfortable,’’ was the reply. “so 
sit down, auntie, and iet us have a dear, 
delightful gossip. 1am so glad to ve with 
you once more.’’ 

But though Mrs. Merle rejoiced with all 
her heart in the presence o! her niece, ashe 
was unsettied, and answered at random the 
questions put to her, 

Both bad much to tell, and much to ask, 
for it was three years since Lesiey had 
peén carried off to Germany by one of the 
kinswomen of her deceased fatuer, a 
dowager peeress, 

The correspondence both aunt and niece 
attempted to keep up was but # desoitory 
one, tor Lady Cuampfisurs, a contirmed in- 
Vaid, Was Conslantiy op the m .ve, and dis- 
couraged it soiely vecause Mra. Merile-- 
now & wido 4-—-1ad married a man in trade, 

It was not tu! now that Lesley kuew how 
far she and her mother’s sister liad in the 
interval drilted apart. 

S.e had developed into woinanhood, and 
ber lonely relative had becomes more irail, 
more nervous, and dependent on the vld 
servant, whose absence she kept vepiour- 
ing. 

“There is a trunk of yours at the ela- 
tion? Of course, my love, it shall be 
fetched, Duorcas will see tothat. i hope 
there is no hurry. Had I known you 
would be here to-day, she should not uave 
leftme,. Yet how could I have refusea? 
Kut here she is at last,’’ for the lock of the 
gate had clicked; “and I can sit down aud 
talk to you witb a mind at ease.” 

‘Does Dorcas wear a coat and continu- 
ations?” 

This query sent Mrs, Merle to the win- 
dow to reconnoiire, 

‘Dear, dear, what a disappointment! It 
is uot she, but that horrid youth from the 
railway-station. Surely he is not bringing 
us another telegram !"’ 

‘Let me go and see;”’ and Lesley, her fa- 
tigue forgotten, ran two the door, to briug 
back one of those yellow envelopes Mrs. 
Merie had regarded with horror ever since 
one of them conveyed to her the tidings 
of the sudden decease of ber husvand. 

By this time she was trembling with 
alarm, and asking her niece what bad 
happened 7? 

Had there been a collision, or had Dur- 
cas been knocked down by one of tuose 
dreadful cabs, and carried to a hospital? 
And were any of her limbs broken? 

‘Let me read her m 6, and 1’|) teil 
you. Dorcas herself is ail right, so ve 
calm, you fovlish auntie, This ia whxt 
she says: 

‘**Betsy too ili to be left, Very sorry. 
Send Sall’s chair,’ 

“What does she mean by that? and wno 
is Sail?’ queried Lesley. 

Mrs, Merie puckered her brows over 
the last three words of the missive, ti! 
its signification dawned upon her. 

“] think I undersiand. She means 
Mrs, Selle, the charwoman. She wisti6s 
mé to send tor her; but oh! Lesley, | 
cannot endure the woman! Soe tak 
snufi, and I found my eau-de-cologne 
Le empty after her last visit.’ 

[nen don’t have her,’ said 
idedly. ‘*Tnere’s no necessity of 
and I can wait upon ourselves, It w 
& new sensation, How fortunate | came! 


Lesley 
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“Very fortunate, love!” assented Mrs, 
Merle, faintly, “At least it would be, only 
—only there’s Mr, Laurence to be consider- 


“Mr, Laurence! Ah, yes, the lodger. 
What a bore he is, begging wis pardon! 
Cannot you send nim word that we are in 
difficulties, and he must go to another 
hotel?’’ 

“If { knew where to find him,” sighed 


Mrs. Merie, “BatI donot. He left word 
that he wouid be home at dinner at 
seven.” 


“And thereis no dinner for him, poor 
man! I begin to see that he is to be pitied 
more than we are.’”’ 

“Well, not exactly. There is a oold fowl 
and some ham, and a tart, and | could set 
the table before he gets here; but then 
someone must wait upon him, and pour out 
his coftee at nine o’clock, after which he 
goes upstairs. I suppose it ismy duty, and 
i ought not to mind it; but I am that ner- 
Vv OUs=———’ 

Mrs, Merlo was beginning to cry, when 
Lesely gave her a loving hug and told her 
not to be ailly. 

‘Leave itall tome, I am not afraid of 
this learned morsel of humanity,nor should 
be if be bad all the ‘ologies’ crammed into 
his poor brain. I'll be bis waitress, and do 
iny Spiriting so cleverly, that ten chances 
to one ii he finds out that I am unaccus- 
tommed to it,’’ 

“But, my dearest child, 1 could not, I 
ought not, to permit it! Let you take upon 
yourse!f degrading offices that my own 
pride shrinks trom—im possibie!’’ 

Lesiey laughed at this confession. 

“There is no such word as ‘impossible’ 
in my dictionary. I mean todo as I said, 
so let us commence by taking our teain the 
kitchen. It will bea sortoft breaking-in 
tor that disgusting pride of ours! We might 
inortify ourselves by drinking the fragrant 
hero out of slop-basons, but Pu not insist 
outhat. We will try and let oursel ves down 
gentiv.” 

As Dorcas’s domain was always exquis- 
itely neat and clean, the meal was not only 
eaten, but enjoyed. At its close, whiie 
Mrs, Merle was feeding and caressing her 
pet cats and canary, Lesley danced away to 
suake a raid on the old servant's wardrobe, 
returning in a very short time completely 
metamorphosed. 

‘*Ppe part of Dorcas,’’ she announced, ‘‘by 
Miss Danescourt; her first appearance in 
that charsocter, Do you think I shall pass 
muster, auntie? If Mr, Laurence should 
discover that I am only a substitute, will 
he be angry?’”’ 

‘‘My dear, my dear!’’ wasail poor Mrs, 
Merle could find to say. 

Sue was amused, and yet frightened; un- 
wil.ing that her niece shouid do this, even 
though it were to spare her, yet unable to 
resist laughing at the clever mimicry of 
herold servant, in which Lesley now in- 
dulged. Precisely at seven Mr, Lawrence 
admitted nimself, according to custom, 
with a latch-key, and his peep into the 
small dining-room of the cottage showed 
tue dinner-table set-with unusual care, for 
there was an epergne of flowers upon it, 
and roses were arranged around the china 
basket of frait that formed the dessert. 

Not at a!l anxious to make her debut, 
Lesley sent her aunt to liedown tor an 
hour, and stayed quietly out of sight till the 
sound of the gong, placed within reach of 
Mr, Laurence, compelled her to enter the 
room and commence her duties, 

S.e had taken a peep at herselfin the 
giass after dressing for her part. Dorcas’s 
second-best brown stufl-gown was not a 
perfect fit, but the musiin handkerchiet 
pinoed across the bosom hid that, and the 
snowy cap of lace and muslin was all the 
nore becoming because the strings were 
tied c  quettishiy under Lesley’s bonnie 
brown hair instead of being fastened under 
the chin. 

It is true the skirts were sb ort, for Dorcas 
was 4 fine specimen of a hardy, well grown 
Somersetsbire woman; but then this only 
tended to display the slender ank!es, silk 
hose, end buckled shoes of the young 
lady. 

Knowing that her hands must betray her 
if Mr. Laurence glanced at them, she had 
iaken the p:ecaution of borrowing a pair of 

‘irs. Mer.e’s black mittens, and feeling 
herself quitea match for an ancient anti- 
quary, Lesley opened the doorand asked 
tn@ rather unnecessary question: 

“Did you ring?’’ 

Mr. Laurence, who had a book propped 
up beside bis plate, may not have heard tne 
nuestion; be certainly did notin the least 
heed it. 

It was another voice that said: 

“I’il troubie you to refill the carafe, The 
heat makea ne—”’ 

Buta etartand a stare finished the sen- 
tence, and sent Lesley out of the room 
furious with herself for being 80 easily dis- 
conosrted, 

Mr. Laurence was not dining alone. He 
Lad brougbt home witb him a frank, band 
Sone, gentiemanly-looking young /ellow, 
iar tuore Observant than his host. 

However, the carafe must be refilled with 
e¢ cold water and carried in, no matter 
iy intently the provoking stranger eyed 

er 

But 98 800n as she came intothe room 
Mr, Laurecce who was expiaining tbe 
‘ueaniug of a Celtic inscription, stopp3d 

litn*6lf to accost her. 
*Ob—ah ! uy good Dorcas—it is Doroes, 


Sn Lit? Willi uy landlady accommodates 
r the night this young triend of mine?” 
goo an’ ax her, zur,” repiied Les- 
lialing a8 closely a8 she cuoU i 
Somersetehbire burr of ber aunts 
vant, and refusing to see the critica 

that followed her every movement, as | 
roceeded in the most matter-of-fa 
he could assume to remove plutes 








that had been used, put fresh ones, twitch 
the cloth straight where Mr. Laurence’s 
hea volume had disarranged it, and 
finally whisk away with an air of uncon- 
cern, that only iasted till she had regained 
the kitchen, 

“Tiresome fellow! he could see that I 
was masquerading, and betrayed it by the 
profound respect with which he thanked 
wwe when I handed him a knife, and the 
smile that curled his beardles,g tee, Who 
can he be? Rolf, Mr. Laurence cailed 
him. Rolf what? Yet, after all, why 
should I care? Weare not likely to en- 
counter each other n.” 

Consoled by this tuought, she played her 
part with apparent unconsciousness of the 
young man’s presence, and had cleared the 
table, put away in the soullery and larder 
the debris of the meal, and was cutting 
sone bread and butter to take in with the 
coflee, when the kitchen door aofily 
opened, 

Never doubting that it was Mrs, Merle, 
4 went on qith her task, saying cheer- 
ally: 
i chenane, auntie; I hope your nap has 
refreshed you. Dc you know I have be- 
trayed myself? Not to Mr, Laurence—he 
is purbiind; but to an impertinent boy he 
brought home with him, and wants tu keep 
here for the night.’’ 

“May the impertinent boy carry that 
tray for you?’ asked someone, and Lesley 
felt the crimson color sweep over her f1ce 
and neck, 

Se dared not meet the mirthful eyes of 
tue speaker; and she was determined to 
keep him at bay, so she made a rustic 
Curteey and answered with a ‘‘Thank ye 
kindly, zur, it be mortal heavy, 1 won’t 
deny it,” 

Having thus burdened nim, she made an 
errand to the larder, and stayed there tiil 
he had departed, but in less than five inin- 
utes she found biuw at her elbow again. 

‘Ie there anything eise I can do for you, 
Dorcas? No? Tnen may | smokea ci 
garette at this window while Mr. Laurence 
is drinking his coffee ?”’ 

‘You mun do your like about that, zur,’’ 
replied Lesley, almost dropping a cup in 
her confusion, but determined not to per- 
ceive nis quizzcal glances, “I’m a’moat 
through my washing oop, and z> you can 
bave ithe kitchen to yoursei’,”’ 

“Thanks, but 1 cannot bear the thought 
of driving you away. Whata pretty, quiet 
spot this is! How long have you lived 
bere with Mrs, Merle?” 

“I’ve no head for reckoning,’’ she an- 
swered, carelessly, 

‘*Neither in French nor English ?”’ 

Not till then did Lesley notice that bis 
last question had been put in the former 
language. How dare he lay traps for her 
in this way ? 

She flashed such an indignant look at 
him that he threw hie handkerchief over 
his head; but she knew be was laughing 
behind this screen—laughing at her—and 
so she punished him with a biting sar- 
casi, 

“Dear heart, zur, you mun be very young 
indeed to waste your time in puttin’ such 
zily questions to a poor zervant girl! I 
wish you somethin’ better to do!’’ 

And then she noiselessly fled upstairs, 
and ber tormentor saw her no more. Sue 
also befiled him in the morning by rising 
at so early an bour that Mr, Laurence's 
reom was set in order, and his breakfast 
ready to be eaten, long before his guest 
awoke. 

Tne hands that bad done the work were 
invisible; asummons on the gong being 
answered by Dorcas herself, who had re- 
turned by the first train from town, and as 
son as she arrived Lesley departed. 

But ere she went, she bound those she 
was leaving to keep the secret of her iden- 
tity. 

eit that saucy boy should have the au- 
dacity to make any inquiries respecting 
me, you must refuse to answer them. He 
is too presuming and ought to be revufied,’’ 

Mrs. Meriesolemnly promised obedience, 
and sodid Dorcas, but one or the other of 
them must have played the traitor, even if 
it were unconsciously, for on the day of 
Lettie Warrington’s nuptiala the grooms. 
man appointed to squire Lesiey—the pret- 
tiest of the bridesmmaids—to and from the 
caurch wasa certain Koilf Gerard, whom 
she recognized as s00n 44 he was introduced 
to ber, 

“Are we to commence our acquaintance, 
Mias Danescourt,’’ he asked, “by exchang 
ing mutual forgiveness?” 

‘What have 1 done to need it?” Lesley 
retorted. 

«“Oalled me—the senior wrangler at Ox- 
tord last year—an impertinent boy. It was 
such a cruel allusion to ny lack of hirsute 
appendages that I have borne malice ever 
since.”’ 

“Roally? It was only an exempiification 
of the old saying about listeners. Yu were 
intolerably rude, sir. You ougut to have 
respected uy incognita.’’ 

“1 bave respected itever since. I alwa's 
call you Dorcas when J think of you. I 
never sketch your pr. file from memory, 
but Ladd the coquettish muslin cap, and 
the smooth!ly-folded kerchief, I never re- 
call the liquid tones of your voice without 
wishing | were a boy again.” 7 

“Mr, Gerard, you are taiking terrible 
nonsense!” murmured Lesley, laughing 
and biushing. “Are you try:ng W tinaks 
me regret that simply out of good pature I 
assumed a part I should ave played cred t 
aby enougn, but for you?’ 


“Trying to maKe you regret it? No. ! 





should like that evening to be one of yo 
pica-antest ren niscences, as it will always | 
be I a." 
rt jerard must Dave to earoest 
and esentiy née u st ay 1ce “ 
f, 
ley to think ® f x 





Mr. Laurence he informed that worthy 
oe that he was going to be mar- 
“Le it possible!’ exclaimed the old bache- 
lor, May I ask the nams of the lady?’ 
And the smiling reply was—‘'Dorcas!”’ 
—_— sa 


ETIQUETTE IN GBRMANY.— German 
etiqueue is very ininute. 1t does not stop 
witn the ordinary rules for eating, drink. 
ing, calling and receiving. 

It prescribes mazes of trivial details 
which would fill so many fat volumes that 
even the Germans have not bad the oour- 
age to write them. 

It directs a man what to say just before 
beginning to drink a glass of beer and juat 
before finishing it, 

It telle bim the exact words he must use 
io insulting a stranger. 

It graduates nicely the depth of the bows 
that are due to the privy councilor, the 
court councillor, the tutor, the judge, the 
tradesinan, the barber and the restaura- 
teur, 

It explains wh 
bow first to the 
Herr Bankier. 

It describes just how aman must kis«a 
wormnan’s hand in the drawing-room and 
just why he need not give her his seat in a 
horse car, 

It even describes the circle in which a 
wan inay waltz ata ball, 

Perhaps the best criterion of the minute- 
ness of German etiquette is the little un- 
written code on pocket manners, (ierman 
good form is shocked by the helter--keiter 
condition of the American pocket. 

A weii-bred German never allows his 
keysand jackknife, hisamall change, bis 
soe buttoner and his cigar cutter to jingle 
about loosely ia his trousers pocket. 

A naked cigar protruding from a waiat- 
coat shocks the modesty of German good 
form much morethan adozsnor more ot! 
Rabens’ strapping Dutch eoddesses, The 
xreatest offense against (isrman pocket 
manners 16 to carry small silver coins in 
the pocket. 

A German lieutenant may have only a 
haifa dollar to his naine, but he carries as 
big @ purse as if be owned all the notes of 
the Imperial Keichbank, 

in paying for five cents’ worth of beer he 
goes vown into bis troasers and draws out 
his flabby pocketbook with dignity, thank- 
ing neaven he is a mannerly, bigh-borno 
Prussian, and not a Vulgar tradesman like 
the American at his side, who has just siap- 
ped down On the table a meas of gold, silver, 
keys, and manicure apparatus, 

The smail German schoolboy is not even 
allowed Ww carry hia carfare without a purse, 
‘Tue servant girl who earns but M0, @ year, 
would not carry the price of @ loaf of black 
bread through the street in her band. 

aii inied@:,: 

How IT FEELS TO BE EATEN. —Sir Lyon 
Piayfair recently related that he knew 
three men who escaped with their lives 
atter being partially devoured by wild 
beasts. 

The first was Livingstone, the great Af- 
rican traveler, who was knocked on bis 
back by a lion, which began to munch his 
arma. He asserted that be felt no tear vu! 
pain, and that his only feeling was one of 
intense curiosity as to which part of bis 
body the lion would take next, 

Tue next was Rustem Pasha, A bear 
attacked him and tore off part of hia arm 
and snoulder. He also said that he had 
neither a sense of pain nor of fear, but that 
he felt excessively angry because tue 
vear grunted with so imuch satisfaction 
ia munching him. 

The third case is that of Sir E lward 
Bradford, an Indian flloer, now ocoupying 
4 bigh position in the india Office. He was 
seized in # solitary place by a uger, which 
heid him firmly behind toe sboulders with 
one paw and then deliberately devoured 
tue whole of bis arm, beginning at the band 
ani ending at the shouider, Heo is very 
postuve that he had no sensation of foar, 
and tuinks that be felta littie pain when 
the fangs wentthrougb his band, but is 
certain tuat he felt none during the munoch- 
lug Of bis arin. 


the clergyman should 
err Baron and last to toe 


;—_>— 
LookINYU AHBAL,—“You tinust be very 
fond of me,” she murmured, “What 
makes you think 80?’ be asKxed, in tones 
of tenderness. ‘*Because you have known 
mecniy a week, and yet my littie brother 
bays that he bas seen you banging abcut 
cour house every day since we becane 
acquainted, Such ardor, | au afraid, will 
not iast.”? “Suali I tell you -~why | nave 
been banging about your bousée during 
the day?” hs asked, as he pressed the tiny 
hand which nesiled #o lovingly and con 
fidently in bis own, ‘Tell me’? “Uo ain 
trying w get acquainted with the dog. ’ 
_—— 2 

On @ local railroad printed blanks a:6 
furnished conductors for the use of repori- 
ing accidents, It im related thata recent 
return caused great laugh in the superin- 
tendent’s office. Opposite the side head 
“disposition,’’ the ovnductor wrote that the 
injured passenger was sover and indur- 
trious, ins:ead of stating where he wan 
gent. Tn6é disposition of the carcass 
cow, killed by bis train, b thered another 
conductor, for be declared tbat the disposit- 
jon of the auimial was kind and yentie, 

— —_>_ 

Ms. R.—“Why, Professor, what is tiie 
mater?” Proteasor Von Speichen ‘angri 
iy) —Madaine, | spend von hour und von 
haif dis mornfng to exbdlain to der young 


lady vot is der difference between von 

r | whole rest and von half rest, and ane atill 

take der half res: ven ! sey der whoie 

ot!” Mra. RK “Why nie, 1 am eur 

prised. Why don joes the Profee 
aor te ~ y ® w YY j ave p 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Asa precaution against kleptomaniaca 
the parlor ornaments in some of the hotels 
have an electrical connection communicat- 
ing with the ballmaid or man, and conse- 
quently when one of them is touched an 
siarm is sounded, at once summoning an 
attendant, who frustrates the scheme of 
appropriation. Au old Jady trom the 
country, who had come to attend the cele- 
bration, caused a genera! alarm in one of 
the uptown hotels the other day by taking 
upand examining all the perlor orna. 
ments. 


A piece of fat pork succeeded in starting 
&@ remarkable series of accidents in «a Craw- 
fordaville (ind,) household. It bad been 
placed ip a pan in wwe oven of « stove, 
caught freand blazed out tnto the room, 
A boy helped the situation by throwing on 
water, wuen the bot grease was acattored 
over him, burning himseverely. He boit- 
ed out of the door and fell over hia little 
brother, knocking tbe latter senseless, and 
at the same time the father, hastening to 
the burned child's assistance, fell down 
stairs and was rendered unconscious, The 
fre mean while went out. 





This is a tull description of the dress 
worn by the Awerlean Duchess of Marl- 
boro atthe drewing-room, Theskirt was 
Craped in trout with black net, embroider. 
ed with gold, silver and fine cut jet, in 
large wreaths of tue hanging design aseso- 
ciated with Louis the Sixteenth's period, 
Tbe net was finished at the bem with a 
deep border of gold and asitver, The back 
was of net embroidered in smaller wreaths 
with black silk, #0 Gnely done that it re 
semblied an exquisitiy rich lace. The 
bodice and train were of biack satin bro- 
caded in silk, with a curious desigu aweep- 
log gracefully across it jiike long-fronded 
ferns The train was lined with satin, and 
bordered all round with omtrich-feather 
groups of three aplendid plucmen, 

A new scheme to induce warm-hearted 
persons lo open their pockel-books has been 
exposed in Atianta, The scheme war 
worked by # man aDd bis wile, The latter 
went trom houre to house aeking for money 


with which to bury ter busvand, Sne 
received several contributions, bul one 
lady doubting her story, “aid: “1’ll yo 
home with you."’ Sie didso, and to her 


great surprise found the busband laid cut 
on a table with a white alieet thrown over 
him, She was much moved by the signt 
and pulling out her purse yave the “wid 
ow” several do.lars in amall change. 
Atter leaving the hous: the lady discovered 
that she bad forgotten her bandkerehiel 
and returned to yetit. Upon re-entering 
the room she was shocked Lo see the “dead 
man” sitting up counting the money, 


A abort tine ago the (Jueen of Italy, In 
the course of a railway journey, stopped 
atacertain station and was met by the 
Mayor and municipal big wigs io a#ii the 
glory of their robes of bonor, An elegant 
luncheon had been provided, but the royal 
Appetite was uncertain, and tue (Zueen re- 
quested the Obsequious deputation Lo get 
vera glass of wine, which wasal! tha. sie 
required. Tuls was promptly brought; 
but while drinking ita drop fell from the 
giasson to her travelling drews. She at 
once sought in her pocket for # handker 
chief to remove the attain, bul the worthy 
Mayor, wiose dally vocation behind the 
ceuntor bad possibly accustomed him to 
the purposes for which lacios seek their 
pockets, inisgudersiood the motion of tue 
Qlueen’s hand He supposed sho was 
reaching for Ler puree, and murmured, 
hu.obly, but earotetly; “Ab, ne, your Ma- 
josty. I assure you it is al! pata for,’ 

Women who have no taste in dross often 
discover, ip donning widow's weeda, that 
they are positive.y pretty creatures, Tiis 
in simply because, as Lbeir COmLUIIES ar6 


entirely black, they have no longer a 
chance J indulge & rlotous lacy amoug 
colors that wlil fghi. Most faces are wo.- 
vertully softened by enveoping lode of 
craps. Those who find it #0 koem Dover to 


forget the departed, butalwayscling lo the 
moeurning drapery. Jo nine cases out of 
ten this apperent dev tion to the dead is 
only devotion lo beauly-enhancing weeds, 
The few lo whom it ts Unbecoumy throw 
(il the Crape 48 #OUn #4 1K cOnMissOoL with 
tne Custom, and may realiy grieve in grays 
aud browns and tlues for w® much longer 
period than the wid) Ww who peérsisus in 
wearing black for years ani years, Cslen- 
wibly in taithful memory of the deceased, 
but really because ale (OOks Wellin It 





Do you know the rea#en long bandied 
6y ul aeeos bprang into favor with the ultra 
fashionabie? Well, you know ladies lace, 
don't you? Yes, @verybody knows that, 
aod theese who know It trom experience 
know it to their very great discomfort; for, 
with the sieevee made as tight ax the akin, 
and the entire cress wast a8 clove filling 
as COM preesed Mean and bones will permit, 


wiifttue hand upto the level of the eyes, 
fit is &® premibiity (and #ometiines it 
isn't), Is certainly @ Ganyeroum thing to 
aliempl—dsenyerous because the tightly 
strained wl kK ollie Gress may mpilt HK 
bifes, it ik ep palnful exertion, The expar 
gion Of Csrlathn Wiliaclos an OUBVA 1 pom 
thon of arm and shoulder be 
narruw tite of the life es eS thomit 
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“Dur Uoung Folks. 


HOW THE PARTY WANS SPOILT, 


MY se PITT. 


Jack's. He wan one; when they got be. 

youd thet number birthdays had to be 
lorgolten, (here were so many otler things 
to he done and thought of, 

Jeck was a general favorite, a fat good- 
natured little fellow, and his mother tad 
washed out Lie pink spotted frock before 
she wentofl to her day's work, 

Allogetber, Jack wasa baby to be proud 
of and the whole oompany deterimined to 
uiake ita party &) be remembered, 

“Mother left three siices of bread-and- 
butter and a jug ef cold tea for it,’’ an- 
nounced Patty. Paty waa the eldest of 
the tribe, conrequently mistress when 
mother was away; ‘bul there’s eight of ue; 
we li want a lot more,” 

“Weill, we must get a lot more,"’ sald 
Tom, looking round at the seven bungry 
faces, “I've vot a heap «of tmenmages for 
this morning, and if the folk pay up il 
bring some (bings back with me,”’ 

“And Mra, Sima promised 116 two apples 
for minding ber door yesterday,'’ chimed 
in Wiille, “I'll yo and ask ber for them 
this afternoon; they’d get eaten up If we 
got them now,” 

“All right,” agreed Tom; “inind you all 
bring se much as you can yet, and don't be 
late, Wo'll begin at ax.’ 

Late! there wae little tear of It. 

Kefore the haifatter four had tolled out 
fron the big tower click across the river 
the straggiers began to gather atthe farth- 
ost corner of the dock, ciose to the water 
odge; it Was out of the way of the carta rn 1 
weneral trafiic there, and eheltered by a 
big warebouse on (he land #eide, and from 
the top of the parapet on the other they 
eould look right up end down the broad 
river, and inspect overy ship and steamer 
that went by whiethe party was in pro- 
KOR. 

That parapet was also useful as a racing 
ground, a8 tt was smooth, and tolerably 
slippery, s tuat (here was always the ex- 
eling pommibiiity of sliding down with a 
tern fie eplash intothe river beneath, and 
belong Oshed oul again by somebody with a 
long bowl hook, 

‘Tou bad actually seen a boy pulled out 
that way once, and bad recited the whole 
turilling bistory so offen that his hearers 
were fuily prepared to distinguish them 
solves in Lie same way if ever the chance 
should come, 

“Butif there didn'tanvbody come with 
& boat-hook?’’ Patty suggested Ones cheer- 
fully, ‘and you just had to slop there till 
you was drowned?” 

“Oh! then there's lots of other an ll 
answered Bob, in no wise § disturbed; 
‘catch hold of a board, or swiin out to a 
ship. You're only a girl, #0 i's no use you 
try ng." 

“Tm not going totry, por Jack either,” 
returned Vatly with decision, ‘There's 
Willie coming, and he's y ot his apples; let 
us go got the things reaay,”’ 

The fenst——the part at least that bad ar- 
rived —was duly said out on thestone bench 
and looked very well. 

The bread-anud-butter stood between Wil- 
lie's two apples, Dick had brought a big 
lettuce and a bunen of radishes, Bob Lad a 
soa-Discult—and that is a biscuil that laste a 
lomg Uline: it is not neant w be eaten in a 
hurry. 

They eyed it with great pride, and with 
BOIne Linpationce to begin it. 

“Why doesn't Tom come?” e:led Dick, 
returning from an excursion ne had taken 
to the dock gates to look for some sign of 
him. “ie must be waiting to bring an aw- 
ful lot; its going to strike six in twenty- 
five minutes now,’’ 

“He'll be dreadfully late if he isn’t here 
soon,’ was the next remark, two minutes 
luter; “let ums all go to the gates,’’ 

Tom wae an iiunportant person, Away 
they ail went, exoept Patty and Jack, who 
hept guard Over the tea-things, 

it was only « quarter of an hour before 
the tlie woen at last they caught eight of 
him in the Cistance, the pockets of a long- 
tailed cmt buiging out in all directions, 
Dick raised @ cheer. 

“Yes, you'll cheer when you see what 
I've got inside of them,” remarked the 
hero inysteriously, as he inarched up to the 
end of the dock, where he turned out bis 
p> cket# with an air of dignified benevolence 
worthy of the contenta, 

Apples! Willie stwo were nowhere be- 
side these! A roll, shrimpa—a whole bag- 
ful, another of nuts, two bottles of ginger- 
beer, and, last of all, a box of matches, 

“What's tuat for?” cried Bob; “we can’t 
eal tnateves for tea,"’ 

“You'll see when tea’s over,” returned 
Tow, puting the matches back inw his 
pockel; “It lan’tevery day we bave a party 
and this is going lo be agrand one, | can 
tell you.” 

‘Are they to inake Iittle lights on the 
lable wilh?’’ persisted Kob curiously, 

“No, Of couree they aren't Now don’t 
bother; we're going to begin the party,’ 

They did begin tuimediately. Vatty mat 
ou the end of the table, Jack on Ler knee, 
aud poured out the tea as greudly as 
though it had been hot and in a proper Wa- 
pP nt. 

The cracked tinugs were banded down the 
! ist (O6 BAlL6 a8 al Lbe ragged-aahvoo! 
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It was not till all the provisions, even to 
that bard sea-biecult, bad vanished that 
anybody bad # thought to spare fur Toin's 
mwy*terious box of matches. 

“I know what it’s for,’’ began Willie, 
coming back to the subject when the tea 
was over, and they were all sitting or 
lounging On the parapet, watching the 
ships drift lezily round with the tide, 

“We're going to strike them one by one, 
era drop them in tue water to make a 
fizz.” 

“Are we?" echoed Tom soornfully; ‘no, 
it's something rather better than that. 
We are going © have a bonfire—a big one 
too.” 

‘(ol ’ In a shout of mingled awe ana de- 
light from Diek, and Wilile, and Bob, who 
bead never dared to think of anything of 
that kind, 

Why, they bad fot even seen one for over 
a year, and then it belonged lo the boys on 
the training-ship, and there was nobody 
6l*6 allowed to touch It. 

A bonfire all to themselves! Tom might 
have told them before now. How aoon 
could they begin 1? 

Patty said *Ou!’’ as well an the othors, 
but she looked « little uneasy after it 

“Tom, I’m straid mother wouldn't let 
us,’’ she said presently, when she got a 
chanee to putin a word, “You know how 
cross abe was when Kob got his pinafore 
burnt,” 

‘That was ages ago,”’ interrupted Bob 
eagerly, ‘We're big enough lo wake care 
of ourselves now, I hope.” 

“That was a different thing,” said Tom; 
‘it was the kitchen fire then, and Bob 
would throw pieces of paper on it; of 
course he got burned, This is a regular 
bonfire, out of Goors, and abe won't know 
apvihing about tt, eituer,” 

Patly was not — satisfied. “i don’t 
think we ought, Tom, though [’d like the 
fire. Hadn't we better wait and «ask ber 
tire?” 

“How can we?’ retorted Tom. “By the 
time ene comes home it will be too late, 
You ar6 aiways tuaking #& fuss AbOUL sOlMme6- 
thing.’’ 

“W hereabouts Is it to be?’ broke in the 
othork; they did not want to waste any 
more tine in talking. 

*lluder that litiie shed beside the ware- 
house; there's lote of chips the uven left be- 
hina this morning, and there’s bits of od 
wood lying about enuugy for a lovely tie, 
Mick out the nice black pieces; they make 
the beat biazs’’ 

Away wont the three after the wood, 
Patty, Jack, and the little ones saton a log 
inside the shed, and watcned Tom. He 
crumpled up the paper bags that had heid 
the nutes and shrimps, and stuok the chips 
carefully round them. There were plenty 
Of fragiments, and by the time Dick and 
Wiilie arrived with their black plecos the 
fire began to look a very respectabie s)z9 
indeed; and Bob haneted ta jast, proud and 
breathless, with a big lump of coal be had 
taken from a pile in the next dock, 

‘Now then, we’re ali ready,’’ announced 
Tom triumphantiy, ‘‘Oae—two—three!”’ 
and the match was struck, and pushed un- 
der the paper at the bottom of the pile, 

it ought to have bisz3d up at once after 
all the care; but it didn’t. There was « 
feeble spiutter, a red glimmer fora minute 
or two, then out it went, 

Another match was strack—with less 
ceremony this time—but it behaved no 
better than the first, and nearly hbaif the 
boxful bad disappeared before the chips 
began to crackie and send out a tiny 
flame, 

But if the bleze was feeble, there was 
plenty of seamoke. It got down Jack’s 
throat, and kept him in tits of coughing, 
Vattv’s eyes sinuarted sadly, 

“Perhaps it we blew ita bit it would blazs 
up quicker,’’ suggested Dick. 

“i think the ontps are damp,’’ remarked 
Patty, carrying Jack over wo tue other side, 
to see if it was joes smoky there, 

“They've burnt matches enough to dry 
them, even if they were damp,” said Tom 
gieowlly. “Blow away, Dick!” 

Dick blew, so did Bob and Willie, till 
their faces were nearly as black and gri- 
my a8 Kob's iump of coal; bat it did littl 
gooa, The bonfire did not go out, and that 
wae all that could be said for it. 

A tiny filckering bleze showed now and 
again, but thore was neither warmth nor 
cheerfulness about it, and but for the 
dignity of baving a bonfire of their very 
own, there was not one of them that 
would not have been infinitely more com- 
fortable outside and away fromit. Worses 
than ail, they were yetling out of tem- 
peor with each other, 

1 do believe it’s going to burn at last,’ 
cried out Willie, breaking a dismal asil- 
ence that had fallen upon the company, 

Perbaps it might, but they were never 
to know! Just then «@ tali shadow fell 
across the doorway—the policeman from 
tue dock gates. 

That troublesome smoke—they had pot 
once thought of the chance of its bringing 
somebody else to find out the cause of it. 

‘The band looked up at him in blank dis- 
may. 

“Hullo! what mischief are you after in 
here, I should like to know?’ he de- 
manded. ‘“Outof this, every one of you,” 
and with one sweep of bis big foot that un- 
fortunate fire was asacattered in ali direc. 
tions, 

‘We were only making a  bountire,”’ 
pleaded Dicx. 

“You'd have made a bonfire of the 
whole warehouse very soon, and those 
chliidren are 1 with (he si0ke, (i 
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fine party,’’ sobbed Willle disconsolately 
as they crept away homewards, not even 
Tom daring raise one word of objection: 
“and here we are going off to bed like 
babies in broad daylight, That policeman 
apotlt it all.” 

“It wasn’t the policeman; it was that 
tire,’ said Patty sorrowfully. “We ought 
to have done what mother told ua, and 
then he couldn’t have been angry with us, 
We knew quite well she wouldn’t like it, 
but we just went and did it all the same, 
It serves us right.” 

There was a beavtiful red sunset over 
the river; the ships sailed away peacefully 
down the tide, but nobody was there to see, 
for the party was utterly spoilt, and the 
company were all in bed, 

—_——_——— ee 


“BRAVE MEG,” 
BY K. Ke CROOM, 


HAT a queer name for a_ boat, 

thought I to myself, as 1 read these 

words painted in big letters on a 

lifeboat which lay bigh and dry on the 
beach of the little fishing village, 

Now, a8 many of my young readers 
may pever have been to such an out-of- 
the-way oorner as tunis particular little 
piace, I must try to describe it to them. 

Just fancy to yourselves, then, a big 
horseshoe, forming a pretty little bay, 
with high rocky cliffs extending far back 
in stretches of moorland purple with 
heather. 

The tiny village of Abergyle stands al- 
most at the one point of the horseshoe, 
while the coastguard is perched at the 
olher, 

“Can you tell me why your lifeboat got 
auch an odd name?’’ said L to a weather- 
beaten fisherman, who was sitting busily 
mending his net 

“Oo ay, that I can,’’ responded the old 
salt, and proud enough he seemed to be 
to enlighten me on the subject. 

Now, 1 shall tell you just as be told me, 
only, of course, I must change some of his 
odd words for simpler ones, or else you 
wouldn’t understand them. 

“It was one day just three years gone by 
come next December,” said the oid man, 
‘when all the boats were off to sea, that 
we saw a storin was coming, so me and 
two or tbree other old hands made fast 
the craft inthe pay soas to be ready; and 
sure enough, as night came on, the wind 
kept rising, moaning and sighing, tili at 
last it rose to a ‘skirl’ that made our hearts 
ache, for we knew it woul: be a terrible 
night for the poor lads at sea, 

“About nine o'clock, after the bairns 
were away to bed, most of the mothers 
came down to the beach, poor things, to 
watch for the boats, waiting for their bhue- 
bands and fathers, lew but had somebody 
belonging to them gone, 

“Will Findlay’s wife came up to me, 
wringing ber bands, 

“¢}0b, Dan, Dan!’ she cried, ‘I'm sure I 
saw licht ower there at the (iulls’ Rock, an’ 
if it be so, it’s my Willy, for he telt me he 
would licht the lamp if he was sair pushed 
comin’ bame,’ 

“What to do I didna ken,’’ continued the 
oldman, “We badn’t a boat fit to go in, 
and ne’er a hand fit to pull her if we had. 
Our only hope was the coastguard, and it 
was aciear mile anda half to the watch- 
house by the beacon. There was the way 
across by the Shark’s Teeth,’’ said be, 
pointing to a jagged line of ugly black 
rocks Just showing above the ebbing tide, 
“but they were so slippery and dangerous 
that the bravest nan amongst us duran’t 
try to cross them even in daylight, far leas 
by night. Wecould only wait and bope. 

“In the excitement none of us had notic- 
ed wee Meg Findlay, who had slipped 
from her beu and followed her mother in 
the dark, down to the beach; but when the 
bairn heard someone say the coastguard 
was our only bupe, away sh6é ran, Never 
a fear for the black rocks had she; daddy 
was in danyer, that was enough. 

“On she went, stumbling and slipping, 
culting Ler feet almost at every step, ciing- 
ing lo the rocks, sometimes crawling on 
her hands and knees, up again when she 
could, but muever stopping, never falter- 
ing. 

‘On she went, and at last she scrambled, 
panting and breathless, up to the coast- 
guards’ door. The men on duty could 
scarcely believe their eyes when they saw 
‘Wee Mey,’ whom they all knew well, 
‘Kn! gang (go), gang at once!’ cried the 
culld, ‘Daa’s atthe Gulls’ Rosk, maybe 
aroonin’; bis boat’s there, we saw bis 
licbt.’ 

“Never waiting a minute to rest, away 
she sped, down the slippery beach and on 
to the rocks again before anyone could 
Stop her, 

“Mother was waiting, and must be told 
that father would be safe, She could 
laugh at the black rocks now, for haa she 
not done her best for her dear ones, and 
they would ail be happy again, 

‘Meantime, you may be sare the men at 
the station were not idle; Meg’s example 
was already felt. They weren’t going to 
be beaten by a jittle lass like that, bless 
her! No, indeed! and away went the boat 
with a ‘Hey, lads, give way,’ as beartily 
Suuy oul as if they had been starting for a 
Suluiner-tiine race instead of as dangerous 
a bit Of work as ever boat did. 

“By-and-by, we watching on the beach 
Saw & while speck woving along over tne 
rocks, Dul none of us fancied it couid be 
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(ee it was wee Meg), crying out, ‘Mother 
earie, dad’s safe. l’ve been to the coast. 
guarda, and they're gone to bim,’ 

“*Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!’ was 
all the poor woman could say, as she hug. 
ged the bairn to ber breast. The little one 
wouldn’t hear of going to bed, so we took 
our rough coats and made a nest for her, 
and there she lay like a little while dove 
waiting for her ‘dad.’ 

“We hadn’t to wait long neither, for 
there came the lifeboat with her whol» 
crew safe and sound; but it had been a nar- 
row escape for them, poor fellows, for the 
boat had struck on the Gulls’ Rock, and 
was filling fast when the rescue bad come, 

“I'll never forget Will Findiay’s tace 
when he lifted up wee Meg in his aris, 

He said ‘Lads, I thank God for my life 
this night, but I thank Him more for hay. 
ing brave bairn like this,’ 

‘News of Meg’s beroism got about, and 
by-and-by we gathered enough money, 
with one help and another, to bay a lile- 
boat for oureelves, and we called her 
Brave Meg, and there she is herself,” added 
he, as 1 sawa curly-headed lassie about 
eleven years old coming along. 

“Meg,’”’ Ieaid, ‘“‘aren’t you proud of be 
ing such a brave little girl, and saving your 
father’s life ?”’ 

I was ashamed of the thoughtless ques. 
tion the moment after, when she raiseu ber 
honest blue eyes and said, ‘Father risks 
his life many a night for my sake, Surely 
1 could risk mine once for his,’’ 

-- a a ee 


A CHARTER PERPETUAL.—There is an 
interesting spot in Kocky Hill,in the lower 
part, near Cromwell, Conn., that is called 
‘*Dividend.”’ 

Its name goes back to the founding of 
the town of Wethersfield, of which Rocky 
Hill wasa part. After the appropriation uf 
land,300 acres remained alongside a stream. 
It was given to Jonathan and Gershom 
Buikeley, brothers, on condition that they 
should forever maintain a grist mill there, 
It was therefore called ‘‘Dividend’’—being 
a dividend to the Bulkeleys for a duty to 
be performed. 

his condition was kept for years until 
all but 100 acres were sold. A few years 
ago the remainder passed into the hands 
of Charles E, Billings, He did not desire 
to continue the milling business and there. 
fore tore down the mill, But, upon con- 
sultation with able counsel, ne found that 
it was necessary to rebuild it to make valid 
his title, and the title to the 200 other acres. 
The mill is a modern one and is run when- 
ever the neighbors have grisf to grind. 

SOO LT a 


ACKNOWLEDGEING FAaULTs.—There is 
one means of preserving peace, harmony, 
and goodwill in our social relations whicn, 
although very simple, very jusi, and imani- 
featly very efiective, is pernaps more fre- 
quently shunned and disliked then any 
other, It isthe frank admission of having 
been in the wrong. Nothing so quickly 
disarins resentments, calins irritation, melts 
away cold displeasure, turns anger into 
tenderness, and changes a defiant attitude 
to one of sympathy, as this candid confes- 
sion; and a few words are more rarely 
uttered. he simple avowal of the truth, 
without excuse or palliation—“‘I was 
wrong,’’ or “i was mistaken,’’ or “I regret 
having said or done as I did’’—is worth a 
thousand elaborate attempts at explanation 
which are generally disbelieved, unaccept- 
ed, and give rise to argument instead of re- 
conciliation. 

A 

A West CHESTER paper had this item 
in a late issue: Oo Monday George Bul- 
jock, residing in Birmingham township, 
Delawaze county, set at wotk to repair the 
porch attacbed to his residence. In the 
work he was assisied by his son George, 
bis grandson Harry, and his great-grandson 
Willie, their respective ages being 73, 45, 
21 years and the last six months, though it 
wiil be admitted that the littie fellow 
didn’t help much, still he was there and 
rounded out the four generations. [acu 
one is the oldest member of his respective 
generation. 

—_—e 

JUSTICE: ‘You say you did not know 
that you were violating the law. Ab! but, 
iny dear sir, ignorance of the law is no ex- 
cusé to aby man,”’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘That’s kind o’ rough on both 
of us, ain’t it, Judge.” 

Crier: “Order in tae Court !”’ 
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MABEL: ‘Tl never try to flirt witha 
Providence drug clerk again as long as 1 
iive!”’ Flora: “Why?” Mabel; ‘Why I 
winked at one of them in the store, the 
other day, and he insulted me by putting 
whisky in my soda water.” 


T. GRANGER STEewakrt, M. D., F. BR. 5. 
K., Ordinary Physician to H. M., tbe 
Queen, in Scotland, Professor of Practice 
of Paysic in the University of Edinburgh, 
writes: ‘‘Hypertrophy of the beart is al- 
most alWays present in cases of advanced 
cirrnotic disease, and also in the advanced 
Stages Of the inflammatory affection. One 
ulay trace in patients the gradual develop- 
ment of this uypertrophy advancing pur: 
pussu (together) with the progress o! the 
renal (kidney) affection.” In _ large 
number of these cases the kidney disease 
is entirely overlooked and the trouble 468 
cribed to heart disease as a cause, when 10 
reality the kidney disease is the causé 


}and the heart trouble the effect. This 
is Ving bHuiman being. 1 watched it at | 


6rror 18 made easy on account of the 

ney disease bhaviug no local manifesta 

in thé majority of cases, The k ey 

6ase can be red by the timely S 
Warner's Safe Oure and the consequt 
avoided, 
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BY 8. U. Ww. 
And, after all, how short is life! 
A while wherein to turn 
From page to page, from youth to age, 
Forgetting while we learn, 


The bee can filt from sweet to sweet, 
But we can only fly 

From thorn to flower, from sweet to sour, 
Until we droop and die! 


From youth to age ‘tis like a dream 
That passes quickly by; 

From joy tocare, from foul to fair, 
We pass, and know not why. 


From love to hate it seems no more 
Than just from town to town; 

From dark to light, from wrong to right, 
And so from smile to frown, 


And, after all, how short it is, 
Alike for sage and clown! 

A bundred years of hopes and fears 
Must bring the curtain down, 


We take offence; and long before 
Our hearts have quite forgiven, 
Our epirite flee from earth and we 
Are fast asleep in heaven! 
— oS 


ABOUT PEARLS, 





In most regions of the East, and particu- 
larly in Persia, in ancient times the pear! 
was ranked the first of all gems; and noend 
of legend and myth was associated with it, 
Even in India, which turnishes a partial 
exception, as putting first the diamond, the 
Hindoos endowed Vishnu with the special 
honor of having created pearls; and all 
their gods are so richly decorated with 
pearls as to have awakened in the minds of 
many travelers no little surprise and ad. 
miration. 

Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, 
a8 well as Persians, held them in the highest 
esteem, and the ancient Mexicans were in 
no whit behind in their appreciation and 
reverence, The palace of Montezuma, we 
read, was studded with pearls and emer- 
alds, and the Aztec kings possessed speci- 
mens of pearls of the utmost value, got, as 
is believed, trom the pearl fisheries of Pana- 
ma. 

The ancients do not seem to have had 
any clear conception of the natural process 
by which pearis are produced, and it is pos- 
sible enough that they would have rejected 
iteven had it been made known to them. 
Greeks and Romans, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, were in this no whit in advance of 
Egyptians, and Babylonians. Even in the 
days of Pliny, men’s ideas were vague 
cnough on this subject as on many others 
which science has made plain. 

‘‘Pearis,’’ says he, ‘‘are great or small, 
better or worse, according to the quantity 
and quality of the dew they received. For 
ifthe dew were pure and clear that went 
into them then were the pearls fair and 
orient; if thick and troubled, then the 
pearls likewise were demure, foul and dul- 
lish; whereby, no doubt, it is apparent and 
plain that they participate more of the air 
and dew than of the water and sea, for ac: 
cording a8 the morning is fair so are they 
clear; otherwise, if it be misty and cloudy 
they will be misty and thick in color. 
Cloudy weather spoiled their color, light- 
ning stopped their growth, and thunder 
made the shell-fish miscarry altogether, 
aud eject hollow husks called Physemata 
or bubbles.’’ 

To turn from the fancy and romance of 
the ancients to the sober facts of nature is 
only to find a truer romance. 


The pearl is simply a secretion of the 
common substance, carbonate of lime, which 
is drawn in by the oyster from the water, 
and employed, mixed with some fluid pro- 
per to itself, and along with some extreme- 
ly thin, almost transparent membrane, in 
forming the lining of its shell. 

The gem is due either tc some wound, 
which throws off osseous particles, or to 
some irritating substance, such asa grain 
of sand finding its way within the shell, 
against which the oyster fortifies itself by 
Wrapping it round in layer after layer ot 
the same substance as that with which it 
lines its shell. In the centre of every pearl 
it is said by scientific men, there will be 
found in cutting it some such particle as 
this. 

In 1680, Jacquin, a rosary maker of Paris, 
filled hollow glass beads with the scales of 
& smal) river-fish (the bleak), putting them 
through some process of condensation, and 
since then the world has been at no loss to 
procure what superficially passes for beads 





and pearl necklaces. 

The Roman ladies had a special favor for 
pearls as evr rings, and it was one of their 
consuming ambition to possess exceptional 
ly fine specimens for this purpose. They 
preferred the pear-shaped pearls, and otten 
wore two or threv of them strung together 
They jingled gently as they moved about, 
fitting accompaniment, it may be said, to 
their graceful movements, and from this 
jingling they got their name, which was 
crotalia, or ‘‘rattles,’’ 

And the taste of the Roman ladies for 
pearls has perpetuated itself, though other 
of the ancient luxurious habits, which in 
their case accompanied it, having long died 
out. The women of Florence even now 
are not contented if they do not possess a 
necklet of pearls, and this generally forms 
the marriage portion of the middle class 
women. Itis thought, just asit was in 
accient Rome, that this gives an air of res 
pectability, and forms a sure protection trom 
insult in the streets and elsewhere. 

“To be pertect,’’ says a valuable work on 
gems, ‘‘a pearl must be of perfectly white 
color; it must be perfectly round or drop 
shaped; it must be slightly transparent; it 
must be free from spots or blemish; and it 
must possess the lustre characteristic of the 
gem.’’ 

The second division in the Roman classi- 
fication of pearls was ‘‘Margarites,’’ which 
included pearls of any shape or color, large 
a*d mis shapen often, but often, too, of ex 
ceptional purity and beauty. 

Unlike most gems, the pear] comes to us 
fresh, pure, lustrous, direct from the hand 
of nature, Other precious stones undergo 
much careful labor at the hands of the lapi- 
dary, and sometimes owe much to his art. 
Diamond -cutting is indeed a branch of art, 
and cameo carving is a yet higher one. But 
the pearl owes nothing to man. 

Bat pearls, despite all this, are not free 
from the fluctuations of fashion and caprice 
which assail al] such commodities. 

We have seen how for some years the 
fisheries have been affected by the craving 
for rose colored pearls among the ladies of 
Paris. And different people in this, as in 
so many other things, display varying 
tastes and tendencies. The Chinese preter 
those of a yellow tint—a dark gold color— 
as one describes it. This tint is peculiar to 
certain classes of Oriental pearls. Those 
tound in Panama, California and the South 
Pacific are more or less dark looking. 

Pearls are preeminently children of the 
light. Not only do they reflect it, but, like 
flowers, they lose their purity and delicacy 
of color it light is for any lengthened period 
withdrawn from them. 

References to pearls by great writers, 
ancient and modern, are very plentiful, as 
the beauty and purity of the gem would 
lead one to expect. 

The very associations inseparably linked 
with the name Margaret, which is only an 
adaptation from the Greek tor pesrl, might 
themselves be cited. We think of one 
named Margaret as pure, guileless, un 
touched by the faults of society and un- 
spotted by its vices. 
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To do so no more is tho truest repent- 
ance, 

Habit if not resisted soon becomes ne- 
cessity. 

Humility is the solid foundation of all 
the virtues, 

The devil’s friendship reaches to the 
prison door, 

Hope is a leaf-joy which may be beaten 
out toa great extension, like gold, 

We cannot think too highly of our na- 
ture nor too humbly of ourselves, 

Without content, we shal! find it almost 
as dificult to please others as ourse.ves, 

There is a time when the truest courage 
is shown In retreating from temptation, 

The bitterest tears shed over graves are 
tor words left unsaid and deeds left undone, 

When i]] news comes too late to be ser- 
viceable to your neighbor, keep it lo yourself, 

Weare all a kind of chameleons, taking 
our hue, the hue of our moral character, from those 
who are about us. 

It is in vain to gather virtues without 
humility; for the Spirit of God delighteth to dwel 
in the hearts of the humble, 

Are there no} solitudes out of the cave 
and the (desert? or cannot the heart In the midst of 
crowds feel frightfully alone’ 

Despair is like froward chi 
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Femininities. 
A battle-ax of garnets, mounted in gold, 


isa modest brooch. 


A meritorious match safe is designed in 


Imitation of an Egyptian mummy, 


“Get out o’ here,’’ said the hen to the 
chinaegg. ‘*‘You dun't belong to my set.'’ 


The number of husbands and wives who 
live apart !s a sad commentary in these days, 


The woman who has the fewest number 
of *‘confidential friends’ is always the happiest. 


In Lancaster, Pa, there isa woman who 
wears number fourteens, and has to buy men's 
boots, 


Some Boston ladies have started a #0 
clety for the cultivation of esthetics among the 
masses, 


An appropriate scarf-pin for the yachting 
Ing season is a gold steering wheel studded with 
pearls, 


A lover's knot of pearls, connecting two 
hearts of diamonds, is} & handsome and stylish 
brovuch, 


To take out iron mold stains, wet with 
milk and over with salt. The latter also rubs egx« 
stains from spoons, 


Very simple and attractive pen wipers 
are of feltcut In the shape of an enormous pansy 
and painted tn natural tint, 


Rev. Mrs. Ellen Runkle, wife of a farmer 
who lives near Wooster, 0,, has been licensed to 
perform the marriage ceremony, 


Mrs Mackay, of bonanza fame, who has 
dazzied Europe with her splendor, bas a dress with 
$), 000 worth of real pearis on It, 


The Queen of England seldom drinks 
more than one emall glass of wine at dinner, an: 
afterward takes a lew dropa of good old Scotch 
whisky. 


Miss Iaura White, who graduated in 
architecture at Michigan Uulversity, and was the 
first woman to complete that course, is now In full 
practice In Chicago, 


A young lady named Baker, who died 
recently at herhome near Freehold, N. J., left a 
goodly portion of her property to the gentleman tu 
whom she was engaged to be married, 


It there be much sickness about the 
neighborhood, boll the water which is used in ba- 
bles’ food, for bolllng kills all the antmalcule con 
talued in the water, Cool lt before using, 


Horton Bailey, of Omaha, is suing for 
divoree, and one of bla allegations ts that his wife 
once bithitmon the head with a picture frame ta 
which was the motto, **God Bless Our Home." 


Appropriate. Mrs. Nuborder: ‘‘That's 
avery pretty motto you are working, Mrs. Krowne- 
Haach, ‘Learn To Say No,’ Is it for your sony’ 
Mrs, Urowne-Llaash. ‘*No; it's for the dining- 
room }{"’ 


A Macon, Ga, woman finds pleasure in 
hunting snakes. She invariably picks them up with 
ber naked hands, Shetsknown in her locality asa 
*‘snake charmer,’ and bas once or twice been bilten 
by the reptiles, 


When a father in Madagascar gets the 
notion thathis daughter ought to marry he putea 
rope around her neck and leads ber forth, and the 
first young man he offers her tohas got totake her 
or pay a4 forfeit, 


Boil one ounce of flax seed in a pint of 
water, strain it, add an ounce of rock candy, some 
honey and the julee of three lemons, boll again, 
Result -a nice old-fashioned cough medictne, Drink 
it as hot as you can bear It, 


A young lady had given a vapid young 
man her photograph, He was enamored of It, and 
made the remark, ‘‘Some day, with your permis- 
sion, I shall plead for the lovely orlginal,’’ She re- 
plied, **Then I shail give you the negative,’ 


It 18 difficulties which give birth to mira- 
cles. Itis not every calamity that Is a curse, and 
early adversity is often ablessing, Verhaps Madame 
de Maintenoo would never have mounted a throne 
had not hercradile been rocked in a prison, 


W. D. Green, of Murfreesboro, Ark , hae 
been awarded the prize of 925, and bis wife a prize 
of @0. They are the heads of the ** largest family in 


Arkaneas.’’ They have i+ children living, 72 living 
grandchildren, and 12 living great-grandchiidren, 
The late Queen mother of Bavaria nas 


been well called the ‘*Mother of Sorrows,’’ She had 
little Influence over her son, the late King Ludaig, 
butshe always had hopes that the reason of her 
other son, Otto, the present nad monarch, would be 


restored 

The playing card pen wipers are easily 
inade, Take three plecesof white felt the size ofa 
playing cards, aud out of black and red cloth cut out 
the spots which can be attached with gum, lay the 
cards on the pinked equare of crimson cloth and fin 
teh with a bow of bright ribtven, 


A young theological student, not tar 
from Boston, recently invited a young lady to at- 
tend a concert. The dameel’s answer was in this 
wise: “If you come as a temporary supply, | must 
decline the Invitation. [I am only bearing regular 
caniidates,’’ He didn’t supply. 


Not a day passes over the earth but men 
and women of no note do great deels, speak greal 
words, suffer noble sorrows, OF tiese obecure heroes, 
philosophers and martyrs the greater part will uever 
be known tili that hour when many that are great 
shall be emall and the emali great, 


“| can’t make out, dearest, why you 


marri¢a me,*’ sald a young bride during the honey- 
moon. “I’m not attractive and I'm @ shocking 
useseeper I never even sa broom prop- 
es ‘That's Just ¢ reason, my dear,’’ re 
turne | the rand, who a wife raid, 


She was by the open window, and as her 


f 


father finger on her 


a live as 





FAasculinities, 
Fifty years ago the daguerreotype was 


Invented In France. 


No man js sound who does not eat with 
relieh hie break fast. 


There is a reason for all things, and the 
small boy always wants to know it. 


Man is a thinking being, whether he wil! 
or not; all he can dots to turn his thoughts the beet 
way. 


The first impulse of a boy with a new 
waich ls to assure himeelf that none of ite 1/> parts 
are missing. 


Ladies like men who are always round. 
Thetr husbands and brothers like men who are al- 
ways square, 


The Saturday alternoon holiday is no 
novelty; It was the rule in England inthe I3th and 
14th centurtes, 


Atthe first anniversary of the Washing 


ton Society, © years ago, 1.000 reformed drunkards 
marched In procession, 


Some people's ides of a land of liberty 
lsa land where a few persons have the liberty of 
depriving all others of theirs, 


We acknowledge that we should not 
talk of our wives; but we seem not to know that we 
should talk etill less of ourselves. 


Don’t make an (1!) if you see a girl of 
the (,) bearing a huge parasol with a handle that 
looks like an (7); they're fashionable, 


The good old gentleman who ts 15 or 20 
years behind the times usually has a son who is rapid 
enough to make the average about right 


In 1839 50 years ago, the first wheat was 
shipped from Chicago, amounting to 74 bushels, It 
was sent eastward by the lakes to Baflalo. 


Two opinions. Mre. Upton, passing 
millinery estore. **Oh, my! What a dear little bon- 
net!’’ Mr. Upton: *‘H'm! That's Just the trouble 
with tt, Maria,’ 


Consider morbid selt-distrust as an in 
truder that hasno business in your brain, Treatit 
as you would Insects or vermin that ltufest your 
dwellings, Hunttt, crush It, give it no quarter, 


On Sunday morning. Miss Travis: ‘‘Ab, 
Johnny! Lhave caught you with a fleh-pole over 
your shoulder, 1 shall go and tell your father. 
Where is he?’ Johnny: ** lbown at the foot of the 
garden diggin’ the bait.’’ 


When a Frenchman enters a shop in 
Paria, If 1t be of Invdest proportions and be can see 
the shop-keeper or hie wife, be dofte his hat and 
makes as polite a bow as if he had entered the pres 
ence of the President of the Republic, 


Guest: ‘I wish I had come here a week 
axo.’' Ilotel proprietor: ** Ah, that's very fatter- 
ing to my establishment!'’ Civeat: "lL don't snow 
about that. Whatl mean is that Lahould bave pre- 
ferred Lo eat this fish then Instead of now," 


I consider ita mark of great prudence in 
aman to abstain from threateor any contemptuous 
expressions, for neither of these weaken the enemy, 
but threats make him inore cautions, and the other 
excites hie hatred aod a desire to revenge himeetf, 


For mosquito or gnat bites an experi. 
enced traveler writes that he uses a solution of alum 
water as strong as it can be made, adding one-fourth 
of aromatic vinegar and one-fifth of glycerine. 
Shake well before using, It will Instantly cure the 
bite, 


The Prince of Wales lives the life of a 
regular country geatioman at Sandringhem, erating 
the buge breakfast of the Norfolk farmer, going in 
entensively for home comforta, looking after his 
farm and stock, and taking a keen Interest In sport, 
He is not a bad landlord astandlords go, 


Storekeeper: ‘Mr. Fogg, let me show 
you our new ash sifter, Itisa wonderful labor-sav- 
ing machine.’’ Foug: ‘'No, thank you, If 1 should 
buy one, Mrs. Fou would be getting me to sift the 
ashes on the ground that with your machine It la so 
easy that l could do tt Jaat as well aa not.’* 


A newly-married man was recently 
asked by his wife toordersome yeast, and not bay 
Ing avery well defined idea of the article, he toil 
the baker tosend up two dollars’ worth. At nine 
o'clock next morning three men might have been 
seen tugging a barrel of yeastup the front steps of 
that man's house. 


I will be silent and barren of discourse 
when I chance tohear a tale, rather than go with 
ebild therewith, Ull another's ears be my midwife, 
Lo deliver me of such a deformed monater, I may 
hear atale of deiight, and perhaps aemile at an tn 
nocent Jest; I wili not jest nor joy at a tale iisgra: 
Ing au lonocent person, 


Fifty years ago the population of the 


United Btates was only 17,07,4%). The census coat 


the Government $64,027, There were siaveaia al 
the States except Maine. Massachusetts, Vermont 
and Michigan, lowe had sitteen slaves, Wisconsin, 
eleven: Ohio, three; Indiana, nine lilinols, 
Total in all the States and Territories waa 2, iv 


One of the most senseless of social mis 
takes that people of positions not wholly assured 
can possibly make ls lo confess to helng snubbed 
In the heat of indignation against the person whe 
hastheen gullty of snubtving them people are very 
apt to do the very thing which would be must piras 
ing to the One Upon whom they wiel to be avenged 


Merrily and wittily said Platus, who was 


one of the merry witeof hie time, “*l would by my 
wi'l have tale-Dearera and Lale-hearere pun ed 
the one hanging by the tongue, the other , 
ears,’ Were ble willalawin force (with us, many 
atattiing gossip would have her vowels turned 
mules, and te justly tongue-tied, that desires 

Lied vy the teeth at yoer table 


A young man of Nantucket, becoming 


engaged recentiy, was desirous of presenting 
tended with aring appropriately oer 
log ate i-ee what lo have eugrave 
lupon his father for sdvice We n 
ad ) Wi 
' a le a 
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Recent Book j ssues, 


“The Deviland 1" te a novelin which 
the hero dubs the villian ofthestory by thia 
tities, and where tue sensational elements 
carry matters with the highest kind of a 
hand. Published by G. W. Dillingnam, 
New York, For sale by Lippinoott 


“The Fall of Kilman Kon” is a novel 
whose every page gives proof of its be'ng 
the work of atyro with the pen, The plot 
has nothing whatever of originality, where 
itapproaches the limits of the possible at 
all, and the characters fare no better, The 
scene is supposed to be latd In Paria and 
New York principally, but would be just 
as appropriate located anywhere. “The 
Fall’ of ne chief personage which titles 
the book is evidently brought about by 
love. It is printed and bound in better 
style than such matter deserves, Publisb- 
ed by G. W. Dillingham, New York. For 
male by LAppinoott 


Ata moment when the public ear Is yet 
baunted by echoes of Centennia! memories, 
anything relating to Washington and his 
friends has a more than usual Interest, 
Thisis particularly the case when the oc 
omion or object bas great value in itself. 
Thus a new “Life of Lafayette, with a 
Critical Matimate of bis Characterand Public 
Acts’’ by Kayard Tuckerman, comes asa 
timely and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the day, Of it we may say 
that it putsin a comparatively brief com 
pass a clear, full and exact account of the 
life ot the great Frenchman. And not only 
in it of value for its evident fairness, 
thoroughness and reliability, but the 
author adda increased charm to the story 
by its pleasing method of narration, In 
two volumes, neatly bound, Published by 
Ip) xid, Moad & Co,, New York, For sale 
by Porter & Coatea, 


Very little can be gained at this late day 
unnecessarily recalling the domestic 
troubles of prominent authors or others, It 
soos, however, there are some readers who 
take a spectal pleasure in such Iiterary pro- 
vender, and this class murt be gratified. 
The married misery of Sir & Bulwer Lyt 
ton, the tamous English writer, and his 
wife have long been known, at least from 
the husband's pointot view, Hut asan off- 
sett to him, bere now comes a oulky book 
“Bulwer Lytton'’s Letters to his Wife’’ by 
Lousie Devey, the executrix to Lady Lyt- 
ton. They are unquestionably toteresting 
as such records go, and make out, as isto 
be expected that the wife was more sinned 
againeatthan sinner, It ia, along with all 
iis kind, another sad proof of the fact, tha 
eminent ability is not exempt from shame 
ful weakness or that wealth and station of 
themselves bring unalloyed heppiness, 
Published by G. W, Dillingham, & Co.,, 
New York, For sale by Lippincott. 


PERIODICALS, 


Wide Awake for June presenta an ex- 
eeplionalily interesting tabie of contents 
for its young readers, including contribu 
tions by Mary hk. Wilkins, Eiizabeth L 
Gould, Annie Sawyer Downs, Sara Trainer 
Sunith, Clara Louis Burnbam, Kate Put 
nam Oagood, Clinton Ncollard, Margaret 
Sidney, Jessie Kenton Fremont, Sally Joy 
W bite, Oscar Fay Adama,and other popular 
writers, ‘The number is particularly at- 
tractive in ite stories, which are many and 
excollent, while the iilustrations, both 
humorous and serious, are up tothe beat 
standard of this admirable pertodical in 
variety and artistic merit, Publisaed by 
Menara. 1), Lathrop & Co,, Boston, 

— 


AmMvUAING TOASTS.—A witly toast is sure 
of evoking appiause and promoting Jol! ity, 
and good atter-dinner speakers are amongst 
the most popularofmen. That these flasues 
of witare not always unpreimeditated isa 
fact that does not make them the leas ac. 
ceptable, 

A rather cynical toast ran thus: “Wo. 
man, «he requires no eulogy: she speaks 
for herself.”” A gallant young man, under 
the same festal circumstances, referred to 
one member of the sex he eulogised as ‘a 
delectable dear, #0 sweet thathoney would 
blush in her presence and treacle stand ap- 
palied.’’ 

Atthe marriage breakfast of a deaf and 
dumb couple, one guest, in the speech of 
the evening, wished them ‘unspeakable 
biisa.’’ 

A writer of comedies was given a ban- 
quet in honor of his latest work, at which 
& jovial guest gave the toast, ‘The author’s 
very good health! May be live to be as old 
as bis jokes,”’ 

At another gathering were toasted, ‘‘The 
Bench and the Bar: ft it were not for the 
bar, there would be litthe use for the 
beneh.’’ 

As pithy was the following toast, pro- 
posed ata shoemaker's dinner, “May we 
have all the women in the country to shoe, 
and all the men to boot,’”’ 

_—__ 

“le lL gave you a pound of metal and or- 
dered you (Oo make the most out of it, what 
kind of metal would you select?’ asked a 
well known jeweler, ‘Gold, of course,” 
wasthe promptrepiy. “I'd prefer a pound 
of steel,” said che Joweler, “and I'd bave it 
made into bare*prings for watcheea, A 
pound of such springs would sell for an 
even $140,000 


FRESH 


__ -- 
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1 Have Lona KNOwN THE VIRTUES of 
Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, and trequentiy 
tested them on myselfand family, when 
afliicted with Coughs and Colds, 1 beileve 
it to be one of the best remedies ever dis 
covered for these maladies Kev Dr 
Dow LING, formerly lastor of Berean f+ 
tiet Oburoeh, New York 





QUEER APPLICATIONS. 

A journalist, anxious to assist the State 
Treasury, recently proposed that a duty of 
one dollar should be put upon every letter 
addressed to the editor of a newspaper. 
Such a tax would have one of two efiects: 
it would greatly reduce the unproducive 
work of an active editor, or would bring in 
a large revenue, 

Magistrates are, after journalists, the 
public men to whom sre made the most 
numerous and curious applications. 

The other day a well-dressed person agk- 
ed a police magistrate to advise bim as wo 
the course he should follow in order to get 
rid of one of two coffins that had been sent 
for the interment of a friend, 

As executor, be ordered a coffin, which 
was delivered, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by a second coffin, sent at the in- 
stance of the dead man’s brother, who 
refused to recognize the standing of the 
executor. 

Tne writer was present in a court some 
time ago, when a gentieman of command- 
ing and venerable appearance, was under 
examination, 

A lady, dressed in black, with features 
of very refined cast, was listening with 
deep interest to the evidence. Presently 
she rose, bowed gracefully to the Bench, 
aud said— 

‘‘May 1 ask who is speaking? Is it Dr, 
Guthrie or John Knox?” 

The magistrate, who did not hear this 
atrange request, invited the lady to resume 
her seat, with a promise that she should 
have an opportunity of asking the witness 
any question at the proper time. With 
another bow, the lady took her seat. At 
the close of the examination, his worehip 
remarked— 

“Now, madam, you may cross-examiue 
the witness,’’ 

There were consternation and suppressed 
amusement on the faces of those who had 
heard her previous words, With another 
respectful bow, the lady answered — 

“I have no wish to ask the witness any 
question, but I should like you, sir, to 
inform me who 1 am, where I am, and 
what I am, and where { have been swept 
up from.” 

Summonses are constantly applied for in 
circumstances in which ridicule outweighs 
every consideration of sympathy and even 
of com miseration, 

An amusing case of this kind came be- 
fore a magistrate, who was asked to give 
his sanction to proceedings against a per- 
son who had advertised that a donkey 
show would be held atthe Agricultural 
Hall on the first of April! A crowd of con- 
noisseurs assembied only to find the doors 
closed, and to become painfully conscious 
that if there was a donkey show, it certain- 
ly was not in the interior of the build- 


ing. 

fi occasionally happens that such appli- 
cations are not without their tragic ele- 
ments, A gentleman recently applied for 
4 Summons against a medical man attached 
to a private lunatic asylum in which he had 
been for some time confined, 

Ainong the allegations upon which the 
application was grounded were that his 
room was filled with chloroform vapor; 
that the chiinney was blocked up and a tire 
lighted; that a Bible was placed before bim 
with the passage marked, “He shall not 
die but live;’’ that be was fed upon pork, 
‘wo keepthe lamp of life burning low;”’ 
that in his room was } laced a rope with a 
black silk necktie; and that a staple was 
driven into a wal! and covered with scarlet 
to make it conspicuous and to suggest sul- 
cide, 

Moat of the persons who prefer these 
strange requests go away without receiving 
much satiefaction from magistrates, The 
wisest course seems to be that of non-inter- 
ference, for unusual requests when grant- 
ed are not unfrequently followed by unus- 
ual consequences, 

Had this policy of non-interference been 
adopted in a case that attracted consider- 
abié attention some months ago, a tragedy 
inigbt have been prevented. 

A man, of notoriously evil reputation, 
was awaiting his trial for murder. He ap- 
plied to the magistrate to be permitted to 
reuire with his wife toa room on the pre- 
tenes of consulting his lawyer. 

The magistrate granted this unusual 
application, and a few minutes later was 
startled by the report of a pistol shot. The 
prisoner bad shot his wife and hiraself with 
« revolver supplied by bis sister, 

ee 

SQUIRREL SHOOTING,—The accom pany- 
ing story needa no introduction, other then 
to say, as might be expected, that it comes 
from Georgia: There isan old gentieman 
in Forsyth county who is very fond of 
hunting. 

Whenever he walks abroad his wife al- 
ways accompanies him. Recently he went 
out to drive the cows, During his walk he 
discovered tive squirrels up one tree and 
also discovered that be had lost all of his 
bullets but one, 

He sat down, drew out his pencil and day 
book, and, carefully surveying the distance 
up to the first squirrel, : If six grains 
ot powder will move a bullet three inches, 
how tany grains will it take to carry it up 
to the equirrel, a distance of about 30 
feet? 

He made the calculation, put in the re- 
quired amount of powder, just enough to 
kill the equirre! and for the bullet not to 
pass through. 

He — away and down oame the 
bushy tail. He took bis knife, cut out the 
ball, loaded up and fired again and again 
until be kill all the five equirrele with 
the one bullet. 


——_ 





A bite of bread to a hungry iman is wor 


than a thousand words of condoler 
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* Will D6 master 


FOLKLORE OF PLANTS, 


The oak was heid in reverence by many 
ancient nations, such as the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, and the old inbabi. 
tants of our own country. 

It used to be said amongst the Greeks 
that it was the first tree ever created, and 
they showed their regard for it by the 
phrase, “Il speak to the oak,” used in 
affirming enything with particular solemn- 


ity. 

The Druids worshipped the oak and per- 
formined many of their rites under the sha- 
dow of its branches, Whatever grew on 
the tree was thought by them to be s git 
from Heaven, and more especially was this 
believed of the mistletoe, 

“When you see a large hole in an oak,’ 
says an oid woman, #n authority on folk- 
lore, “you may be sure that the tree is 
haunted.” 

In Germany the holes in the oak are be- 
Heved to be pathways for elves. ‘These 
elves,’ we are told, “are little beings smal! 
enough to creep into acorns and hazel nuts, 
where they hide themselves, and where 
sometimes even 

‘Lying down they soundly sleep 
As safe as in a castle,” 

Amongst northern nations the oak used 
to be considered under the protection of 
Thor, the bammer-wielding god. When 
Christianity brought in a new state of 
things, and the cross took the place of Thor’s 
hammer, crosses used to be marked on 
oak trees, 

They were thus, it was thought, with- 
drawn from the dominion of Thor and put 
under the care of Christian spirits, after 
which they were a safe refuge, not only for 
human beings, but for some tribes of the 
eltin world, 

The oak used to be referred to by the 
superstitious for information regarding tpe 
future, The change of its leaves from their 
usual color gave more than one, says Eve- 
lyn, ‘fatal premonition of coming misfor- 
tune during the civil war,”’ 

from the gall or oak-apple, too, much 
valuable information was obtained. ‘In 
autumn (some say), in the gall or oak- 
#ppie, one of these three things will be 
found (if cut in pieces)—a fly, denoting 
want; a worm, plenty; put if a spider, mor- 
tality.’’ : 

Au old writer tells us: “if you take an 
oak-apple from an oak tree, and open the 
same, you shall find a small worm therein, 
wuich if it doth fly away it signifies wars; 
if it creep it betokens scarceness of corn; if 
it turns about, it foreshows the plague, 
his is the countryman’s astrology which 
they have long observed for truth.’’ 

A good remedy for toothache was held to 
be to bore the tooth with a nail till it bled, 
and then drive the nail in an oak at a piace 
where it, would not beshone on by the sun, 
not saying a word all the time, The pain 
was hold to cease when the nail rusted. 

It was an old notion that ~ ej might 
strike but would never burn an oak. An- 
other superstition mentioned by Bacon is 
that boughs of the oak put into the earth 
will put forth vines, 

A curious tradition exists in Westphalia, 
giving the oak a place in the life of the 
Wandering Jew. It is said that that luck- 
less vagabond can only rest where he finds 
two oaks growing in the form of a cross. 

Tbe custom perhaps, does not now sur- 
vive, even in out-of-the-world corners of 
England, but at one time it was a common 
practice for people to wear in their hats the 
leaves of the oak on the 29th of May, the 
anniversary of the Restoration of Chastes 

Huge branches of oak were also cut down 
and dragged home, and the old towns and 
villages wers made to look gay with long 
lines of green boughs projecting from every 
door and window. his was cone to com- 
memorate the wonderful escape of Charles 
11, from those who were in pursuit of him, 
whbo passed under the very oak tree in 
which he had hidden himself after the 
battle of Worcester. 

Tue oak was adopted as their badge by 
the S.uarts, and the superstitious High- 
landers used to say its not being an ever- 
green was an omen of the fate of tbe royal 
arins during the rebellion of ’45, 

The holly bas an advantage over the oak 
in being clotbed ali the year round, A 
proverb defines an habitual story teller as 
one who ‘lees never but when the hollen 
is green.”’ 

Tae name holly is said to be a corruption 
of noly, the monks of the olden time havy- 
ing been in the habit of calling the tree 
‘the holy tree.” 

Everyone knows the conspicuous place 
taken by the holly amongst the evergreen 
decorations of Christmas, The custom of 
6uipioying it and other plants in this way 
is one of considerable antiquity, and has 
been ]ooged on as a survival of the usages 
of the Roman Saturnalia, which feil about 
the sa:ine time as Christmas, Or it may 
have taken its origin from an old Teutonic 
practice of hanging the interior of dwellings 
with evergreens, as a refuge for sylvan 
— againsi the frost and snow of win- 

r. 


A quaint old writer thus spiritualizes the 
use of holly at Christmas, ‘Our churches 
and bouses,’’ he saya, “decked with bayes 
and rosemary, holly and ivy, and other 
piants which are always green, winter and 
su.uiner, signify and put us in mind of His 
deity, that the child that now was born was 
God and man, who should spring up like a 
tender plant, should always be green and 
flourishing, and live tor evermore,” 

Ic some parts it is thought unlucky to 
introduce holly into a house before Christ- 
inaa Eve, and there is a saying that as the 
t y brought indoors at Christmas is 

th or rough, the wifeor the husband 





THE ONLY TRUE R.R. R. 


pee 


Re EADY ——_. 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certain and safe Pain Remedy 
in the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating pains. It is truly the 


CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good then any known 
remedy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK. 
ACHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OR 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE 
OR ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
hand act like magic, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, 
MONIA, 
MATIONS, 
RALGIA, 


BRONCHITIS, PNEU- 
CONGESTIONS, INFLAM- 

RHEUMATISM, NEU- 

LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
etc., more extended, longer continued 
and repeated applications are nesessary to 
effect a cure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, PAINS 
IN BOWELS or STOMACH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIARRHOEA, COLIC, 
FLATULENOY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly cured 
by taking internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Relief in half a tum- 
bler of water. 

WITH RADWAY’S PILLS THERE 
IS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN. 
TIVE OF FEVER AND AGUE. 


Price 500 per bottle. 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


SCROFULA, 


And Other Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Bullds up the Broken Down Constitution, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 

Soid by drugyisis. 


Sold by druggists 





FOR THE 
CURE OF 


$1.00 a bottle. 


|S tales S 


The Great 








and 


Liver 
Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, 
NEYS, BLADDER, 
EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEAD- 


BOWELS, KID 
NERVOUS DIs- 


ACHE, CONSTIPATION, COSTIVE- 
N ESB, INDIGESTION, BILIOUS- 
NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and all de- 
rangements of the Internal Viscera. 
Furely Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, Minerals, or Deletertous Drugs. 

PERFECT DIGESTION will be ac- 
complisbed by taking RADWAY’S 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BILIOUSNESS will be avoided, and th 
food that is eaten contribute its nourish- 
ing properties for the support of the 
natural waste of the body. 


Price 250 per box. Sold by al! druggists 
Send a letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & CO. 
No,32 Warren Street, New York 
S@ iniormation worth thousands will be « 
you, 
TU THE PUBLI 
AY’S, and see that the 
what you buy. 


Be sure and ask 
nam< RADWAI! 
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HAPPIN E&es, 





The summer's coming, 
The bees are humming, 
And the small boy bankers for early fruit; 
The skies are bluer, 
And gales are fewer, 
And the damsel Is trimming her bathing suit. 


The weather fair is, 
Aad warm the air is, 
And the ortole in the orchard sings; 
And beartsare lighter, 
And life is brighter, 
For house-cleaning’s over again, by jings! 


—U. N. None, 





Arash intruder—Measles. 
A lady friend—A Quaakeress. 


Dreadiully cut up—Sausage. 
Fighting the wind—Striking an attitude 


A paper with plenty of ‘‘grit’’—Sind 
paper, 


The tenderest drum solos are those which 
have never been played, 


A clock is very different from a man. 
When Itstrikes it keeps right on working. 


Pugilists may not be philanthropis's. yet 
they are allof the opinion that is better to give than 
to recelve, 


What was four weeks old in the time of 
Adam, and has never been older since, although 
still existing ’—The moon, 


A very interesting sight is to watcha 
minister try toopen a car window. The dramatic 
+flect comes from what he doesn’t say. 


Madeline: “George, youare not actually 
going to kiss me?’’ George: *‘By Jupiter, I am!’’ 
**fhen [I'll tell you one thing.’’ ‘*‘What is that ?’’ 
“If you do, I°ll retaliate.’’ 


Prison missionary: ‘‘ What are you in 
for, friend?’* Convict, sadly: *‘ Just for missing a 
train’? ‘*NMonsense!*’ ‘** No nonsense, sir, I 
missed a train for Montreal,’’ 


‘ Doctor, how do you find your patient 
to-day?’? ‘Oh, Mr. Ransom is no worse,’' ‘*Do 
you anticipate a fatal resultY’’ ‘‘Mrs, Ransom, my 
medicine has never yet failed to do its work!'’ 


indulgent father: ‘‘Why, my dear, you 
had a party last month! How often do you wish to 
entertain your friends?'’’ Daughter: ‘*This one is 
nol toentertain my friends, papa, but to snub my 
enemies,*’ 


‘‘Where are you boarding now, old fel 
low?’’ **Livery stable.’ ‘*What do you mean?’’ 
**Well, we have liver for breakfast and dinner six 
days out of the seven, and that's about the liverest 
tabie Lknow!"? 


Medical student: ‘‘ Seems to me these 
cigars are not very good, if you will excuse me, old 
fellow,’’ friend: **No, they're not; but they are 
good enough to smoke out of doors,’’ ‘Ah, | see! 
For external use only, eh ?** 


Jeweler: ‘‘The inscription you wish to 
have engraved on the inside of this ring, if I under- 
stand you, is ‘Marcellusto Irene.’** Young man, 
with some embarrassment: ‘**Yes, that’s right; but 
—er—don't cut the ‘Irene’ deep.’’ 


“I don’t say marriage is a failure,’’ said 
Adam, candidly, as he sat down on a log just out- 
side the Garden of Eden and looked hungrily at the 
fruit on the other side of the wall; ‘‘batif I had re- 
inained single this wouldn’t have happened,’ 


Exchange of confidences. Mr. Jinks: 
‘| don’t know how you will feel about it, sir, but 
the fact la that my wife, your daughter, is a dread- 
fully hard woman tolive with,’’ Mr, Binks: ‘‘l can 
sympathize with you sir; | married her mother.’’ 


A wreich convicted of having assassina- 
ted his own father and mother, when asked if he 
bad anything to say before sentence of death should 
te pronounced upon him, pliteously exclaimed: ‘'! 
hope the court will have mercy on a poor orphan,’’ 


An Austin man went to a marb/e snop to 
order a tombstone for his brother, who had died, 
“Do you wish large or small letters upon the 
stone?’’ asked the manof marble. ‘*‘Uh, large, by 
aii means; my brother was very near-sighted,’’ was 
the reply. 


An experimenting resident of this place 
bas perfected a remedy for diseased livers, It re- 
sLores Lhatorgan to such complete health that when 
the person owning it dies, the ilver has tobe taken 
itand knocked on the head with something before 
iL is ft tv be buried, 


Foreman: ‘‘You might as well look for 
Auotber Job, Jerry.’’ Bricklayer: **‘What for? What 
have Ldone?’’ ‘**Yourttrowelful of mortar struck 
the owner of the building down on the first floor.’’ 
‘Lethim keep out, If the bell strikes 12 when I've 
kola trowel of mortar | don’t care where it drops.’’ 


On @ certain railway the following lu 
minous direction was printed: ‘* Hereafter, when 
traing in an Opposite direction are approaching each 
o\her on separate lines, conductors and engineers 
will be required to bring their respective trains to 
a dead-hait before the point of meeting, and be care- 
= nol to proceed till each train has passed the 
other,’* 


Miss Langham, reading an American 
paper: “*‘What a strange country yours is, to be 
sure, Mr, de Yank!** Mr. de Yank. of Boston. ‘'‘l 
‘on’t think it much etranger than yours. Hut 
why’? **Well, this paper gives an account of a 
vame of base ball, and it says that “Chumpy sawa 
red-hot ball coming for him in centre fleid, but he 
promptly troze to it,*? 


A popular preacher tells a good stury as 
« hit at that kind of preachers who are too indulent 
vw pureue the duties required of them by their faith. 
He says that one pious gentieman composed a very 
fervent prayer to the Aimighty, wrote it out leg! 
Sy, and affixed the maauscript to his bed-post. 
I cold nights, he merely pointed to the docu 


a “ 1@ word . Lord yee are mn 


me 5 ew t the ght ar estic’d am 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS,—In Japan cat- 
tle are used as beasts of burden and for 
ea purposes more than ponier, 

hen it is easier to reach their fields by 
water than by pathway, the little black 
bullock or cow is taken thither by boat. In 
tbe evening it is amusing to dee one of these 
animals, on being unyoked from the plow, 
quietly walk straight down to the boat 
‘ying in the water at the foot of the valley 
if ite master is rather iong in following, it 
'S Sure to Jook anxiously up the vailey and 
\Ow, a8 much as to say, “Are you not com- 
ing? I want to go home,” 

The plow used is most primitive and 
suwaill, but quite sufficient for the purpose 
'equired, which is geuerally to turn over 
the wet muddy soil in the rice fields 
This instrument is carried down to the boat 
on the farmer’s shoulders, who, on his ar- 
rival, holds the boat steady and telis the 
wise little animal to get in; but, until it has 
been ordered to do so, it never stira, When 
once in the boat, the creature stands per- 
fectly still,and is in this way sculled home, 
often a considerabie distance, Tne under- 
standing between man and beast is very 
clear, and very pleasant to see, 

oe A ee 


LESSONS OF HOME.—'T here are com para- 
tively lew who can receive the honors of a 
college, but all are graduates of the hearth. 
The iearning of the university may fade 
from the recollection, its classic lore may 
moulder in the halls of memory; but the 
simple lessons of home, enameiied upon 
the heart of childhood, defy the rust of 
years and outlive the more mature but iess 
vivid pictures of after-days. 

So deep, so lasting are the impressions of 
early life that you often see a man in the 
imbeollity of age holding fresh in his recol. 
lection the events of childhood, while all 
the wide space between that and the pres- 
ent hour is a barren and forgotten waste. 


a a 

ONE day a sow belonging to a Chinese 
woman, Mrs, Feng, happened to knock 
down and slightly injure the front door 
of a Mrs. Wang. The latter at once pro- 
ceeded to claim damages, which were re 
fused, whereupon a fierce altercation en- 
sued, which terminated in Mrs. Wanz’s 
threatening to take her own life. Mrw. 
Feng, upon hearing of this dreadtu! 
threat, resolved at once to take time by 
the foreiock and steal a march upon her 
enemy by jaking her own life, and thus 
turn the tables upon her. She according. 
ly threw herself in the canal. 

—“q(@9&r © << ———— 

“Why do you wear such a mannish 
looking cloak ?’’ asked one fair damsel of 
another as they strolled down State street 
together this morning. ‘*Well, you see,’’ 
was the reply, “I ride on rallway cars a 
great deal and like to havea seat all to 
myself. Sol sit down and fling this cloak 
over the back of the seat beside ine. 
Everyone thinks it is a coat belonging t 
some —— who will soon return 
from the — car and act a8 my escort. 
In consequence | am always comfortable 
without having to be impolite.’’ 


DOLLARD & CO., 
ay 1223 
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IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER.- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPEBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy: . 
FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEKS AND SCALPS, 

No.1, The round of the INCH E8, 
head No, 1. From forehead baci 


No. 2% From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead a 
No, 3. From ear Ww ear far as required, 

the vop. No, 8 Over the crown of 

No. 4, From ear to ear the head, 

round the foreheac. 
They have always ready for sale a ppicnes Btock of 
Geni’ wi “ein Lacies’ Wigs, Half Wigs. 
Frizettes, ‘Praia Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while ft nas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Regenerative Cream, to \« 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Go,, to send her a bottle of thelr Herbantuim Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, (sorter has tried tn vain to 
obtain anything equal to It as @ dressing for the 

J a. 
awe Sane MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
(yak Lodge Phorpe, 
Norwich, Norfuik, FEngiand, 
NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

[have used ‘‘Wollard’s Hervanium Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
nve years with great advantage. My hatr, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it in ite 7 eoneeee and strenwth, It 

ave ever user 
oa a A. W. KUSSELL, U.S. N. 
To MKS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1225 Chestnut st., Piita. 

t have frequently, during @ atmver of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniuim Extract,’’ and I do no. 
know of any which ejualeit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONAKI MYERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, oth Diserict, 

Il have veed constantly for more luan twenty-five 
years, **Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
deuff and dressing wy hair, aleo for the relle! of ner 
vous headaches. I have found Ita de lightful article 
for the tollet, and enact? testify hg virtues 
° - t if 0 pe wilhou t 
claimed forit, | wou : ee CHANDLER, 

\ 


o, 96 Chestnut Sscreet 
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Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retall, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO., 
} CHESTNUT STREET 
'TING AND SHAVING, 
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trade wore 
$230 A MONTE Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
Dg articies in the world. 1 le 
Address JAY BRONSON. Debrwtt Meck, 


PaTRICK 


ARRELL, A’ 


PATENTS mua 


at Law, Washington, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ia the 
Best, Kasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


oF AW Nadada 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Sie, E. T. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DR, CATON'S FRENCH VITALIZERS 


vie AND POSITIVE Kevtorer of 









NE. ioe we and the on! lites 
Bpecific for SE 1AL D eh iT and EAS 
VITA 1 known, A Marvellous Invi 


tor, cotirely barmiess. Druggteteorby mail, 81,6 for 
Circulars free, DK, Kh. F. CATON, Uo 5257, Boston, Masa. 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, do. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
&c., trom all edapted, or special designa, at 
very reasonable prices. 

We aleo make a epecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for (irganiazstivns, and for Bails and Excursion pur- 
yees, which are noted for their fine execution, 

If this Paper le men od we will send tlinstra- 

tlons of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


“HE. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SUFFERER fcr. 

Wasthig weakness, 
lost vigor, ete., was restored to health In such are 
markable manner after all elae had falied, that he 
will send the meade of cure FREE to all fellow euler 
erm Addrem L. G. MITCHELI, Kast Haddam, Conn, 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side. 


“The 


Handy Binder.” 
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Very nearly, if not quite allof our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies vi Lia PORT If It could be done easily, 
neatly and effectively. Its size makes tt specially adapted 
for convenient and tastetul binding, so that by the proper 
means, itcan be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


This means of binding Tuk 


OST proposes to furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 
the “NEW HANDY BINDERS,’’ now so popular, and 
which are unqvrestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever prodoced. 
THK BINDER ie made specially for THe Post; contains 
one eo or the series of a year with equai security, thus 
n 


Mur BL 


w the paper thoroughly from loss, soiling or injury. 


‘ue BINDER works so simply that it ie the task of only a 
minute Ww insert the paper, when by cutting the edges It has 
all the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, THik BINDEK, apart from 
its usefulness in this respect, is aleo « handsome plece of 
turniture; It ls made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 


and tastefully ornamented in 


It with the tithe “*MATURDAY 


EVENING Post’ in bright gold lettering across the ceatre of 
outelde page. It makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 
value as a handy receptacle for Tuk Post, that only needs 
be seen by our subscribers to be fuiiy appreciated. 

This HANDY BINDKE will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premium Wo any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who seud us the name of a new subscriber 


and §2 00, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 


726 Nansom Nt... Philadeiphia, Pa 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anvone knowing a tune, elther ‘*tn the head, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact itmay be the first time they have ever seen @& plane or organ, yet if they koow 
so much as to whistle or hum atune-say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’’ for tnetance they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, corr@tly and with good effeet, on the plano or organ, with the as 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both bands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the baseand treble clets, tomether with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in ace ompaniments 


> as itis called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


It must be plainiy under 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musictan without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in muste to play such tunes of alra, without ever having Opened a muse 
book, and without previously needing Wo know the difference between A or G, @ half-vote «of a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide ts placed ou the Instrument, aod the player, witheu 
reference Wo anything but what hels shown by It todo, canton atew moments play the plece a 
curately and without the least trouble. Although Itdoes not and never can supplant regular trooke 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘ear’? andall others who are thetr 
own instructors, By giving the student the power Ww pimy IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of if. 
ferent character—this number of pieces belug sent with each Guide the ear grows accualoried bo 
the sounds, and the fogers ased vo the position and touch of the keys, So, after a very lite pre 


Lice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick out, alinost with the ekill and rapidity of the traine. 


player, any alr or tune that may be heard of known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet muaste 


But it will teacr 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, bow Welearn ag number of tunea within 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OK SI UDY. A child if it can say ite A, BK, C's andiknowse 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Hye can vlay It, after a few attempts, quite well There are 
many who would Iike to be able to do this, for thelr own and the amusement of others, and te suct 
we commend The Guide as BOUND) TO 1) for them A 1.1. WERSAY Ite cheapness aod wee 
ness, moreover, would make ila very good present to give @ person, whether young of oll. at 
Christmas. Almost every bome lu the land basa piauy,organu oF ine lodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With thisG: ide in the house everybody cau make more or lene 
good use of their instruments 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage pald, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 


(Poa 


age stamps, 27's taken.) For Ten Cents «xtra es music boot, contalolng the words au: music for oo 
. ’ 


popular songs, will be sent with The UVulde, 


Addrees 


THE CUIDE MUSIC CO,, 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


Flower bonnets, flower toques, and round 
hata with flower crowns are nade for very 
dreamy occasions; the flowersare large, and 
nO few are used that they do not entirely 
conceal the prettily dressed hair under- 
neath. 

The brim may be covered with closely 
massed blossomsa or buds, but is often of 
straw lace, of tulle pafte, or of velvet, 
which is always becoming next the face. 
Asa flower bonnet contains two or three 
colors, it may be worn with various dresses 

with green gowns because of the green 
joaves, with pink or blue to match the 
roses or nyosotia blossoma, and with dres- 
neon of black net or white wool because all 
colors harmonize with these gowns, 

Tallors have revived the Breton jacket 
ones #0 popularly known, with its wide 
veat fastened under the left side of the 
jJackot, ang trimmed across the top and 
bottom Instead of length wine, 

The characteristic ornament tor the 
Jacket is then groups of buttons, four In 
eet along the front edges with 
wide SpPaoon between, 

White-taced cioth broadly braided or 
corded at top and bottom Is used for the 
veata of Breton Jackets of the copper tints 
and other stylish red hues resembling 
crushed-strawberry and soft faded-rose 


numer, 


colores, 
The cording in in a wide vine stripe, and 
isn done in silver cord, with also the silk 
and copper colored cords, Silver buttons 
in elender long shapes are effectiveon such 
(ireen cloth jackets have lighter 
vests that aré nearly white, 
drab cloth jackets bave very light Suede 
or lawn vests, and dark gray cloths have 
either white or paler gray cloth heavily 
with si.ver, 
Neveral gowns | ust 


jackets. 


Kray wreen 


corded 
completed are re- 
markable for their originality of design, 
and the care pald to each detail of the 
work. 

\ silver gray plush was made tn full 
ploate at the back and opened in front over 
ap ain petticoat of gray satin marvellleux, 
delicately shot with flame-color, 

A deep border of beautiful embroidery 
brocade edges the hem of the 
petticoat, and the same embroidered bro- 
cade is used to form the side pleces (which 
croms over # softly gathered vest of shot 
milk), and fora yoke, which is exquisite- 
ly buttonholed on to the rest of the bod- 
‘The sleeves are plain gray plush, ex. 
cepling for long points, which are let into 
the upper part 

A siople little gown looked extremely 
spring like in «® shede of daffodil yellow 
milk, draped beautifully; it was in Princess 
fashion and close-filting, excepting for a 
few inches Just in front, where it fell in 
stra git folis from throat to hem; a deep 
band of smocking, carried out in silk to 
match, finished off the neck and sleeves, 

Though not quite a tea gown, this would 
be a charming costume for a young hostess 
civing an aflernoon @ntertainment of any 
kind, 

Another dress, tue colors of which will 
hardly read as if they blended barmonious- 
ly, nevertheless produced a not unpleasant 
effect. It was of muslin in a pale shade of 
leaf green, 

I'wo skirta exactly alike, and edged with 
a doubie row of knitting, are to be worn 
one over the other, The bodice somewhat 
resembles a Norfolk jacket, but is more 
loosely pleated, 

Kound the waist several large button- 
ho.es are embroidered, and through these 
Violet ribbon is run, and tied in 
front, hanging in long ends to the hem. 

foe pufted sleeves are drawn into the 
ara by two bands placed above and below 
the elbow, and embroidered in a kind of 
Cluny pattern in violet slik, 

The neck has a narrow yoke of the same 
embroidery, and tbe collar and cuffs are 
formed by ribbons running through but- 
toouhie 

A teagown of fine white nainsook looked 
as if it might have been blown together—it 
was such a inass Of tucks and lovely an- 
tique Valenciennes insertions, joined to- 
xetber by rowe of large feather etitchings, 
carried out in thick white silk; long point- 
ed draperies descended to the hem in front, 
oiged with frills of lace; a wide sash of 
white moire ribbon, run in and out of lace 
insertions, wae tied round the waist; lace 
niceves were fastened to the wrist by nar. 
row motre ribbon; white, long, hanging 
sleeves fell nearly lo the ground, made of 
tucked nalnsook aud lace; large ruflles of 


jace finished the neck, and were continued 
down to the walet. 


on shaded 


ice, 


a decop 


nek, 


A petticoat, only a little lems elaborate, is 


pade t orn with the which 


gown, 


6 addition to au Indian 





Shot silks never look so well as when ar- 
ranged in the long plain folds so much the 
fashion now, when their various lights and 
shades can be seen to their greatest advan- 


A particularly pretty example of this was 
to be seen—a Princess tea gown of pale 
biue shot with copper, having long bang. 
ing sleeves, on the insides of which were 
bands of pale blue silk, braided with silver 
braid in an Oriental pattern; thesame kind 
of braided band borders the entire hem of 
the gown, and is continued up each side of 
the front, which opens over a narrow 
pleating of fine white lace; a fulling of 
lace drawn into a point from the back of 
the neck, and edged with a silver-braided 
band, produces the effect of a Lood, and 
relieves the otherwise perfectly plain 
back. 

The checked silk are large plaid patterns 
and mostly of a soft texture. All the rich- 
est make of siik would seem to be brocade. 
Tinsel on both black and white, as well as 
colors, is decidedly the fashion, and tn the 
Dimas brocade stripes and brocade are 
blended. 

Marveilieux aud armure grounds both 
appear in brocade, and many are of the 
most delicate coloring. For example, a 
ground of faint old-gold, on this an Kau de 
Nil brocade, outlined with a thread of ter- 
ra-cotta round all the design. Black tlow- 
ers are a marked feature, 

Brocat Piedmontese shows the noble 
patterns with which antique Italian bro- 
cades have made us familiar, and they 
would bear comparison 6ven as to texture, 
The colorings are all of a subdued art 
tone, 

The looms bave not for years produced 
anything richer, or, perhaps #0 rich, as 
some Obaries X. brocades, with sweet peas 
in divers tints, all subdued, asif by time, 
on an @laborate interwoven ground work, 
And a beige armureé, with natural bunches 
of white hydrangeas, with green leaves, is 
veritable picture weaving. 

Some bridal silk, #howing huge alaman- 
da blooms creeping through trellis work, 
take a vard to display the entire pattern, 
and a large leaf on a satin ground, with 
every shadow and vein showing, is a work 
of art. 

‘There are also asilks which are not by any 
means costly, such as “Venetian,’’ with 
many Varieties of stripes in ait! srent colors 
on one piece, and “taflotas Pekin,’’ well 
suited to young girls’ wear; and there are 
some handsome-looking silks, not really 
costly, with interwoven gold threads on 
moat delicate colorings, intended for waiat- 
coats, 

Some rich makes of silk, plain in them- 
selves, bave a floral bordering at each 
selvedge, which, when sewn together, 
make an important stripe. 

The artificial flowers of the year carry 
out the same idea as the floral designs in 
silk. They are faithful copies of nature, 
and are arranged as they grow. 

They are used in great profusion, for the 
wide brims which appear on the fronta of 
some of the new hats demand many filow- 
ers such a8 moss roses and lilac, and some 
are covered with a flat wreath of leaves, 
thatched, as it were, the tips laying one 
over another, 

Forget-in6-nots look well, and the velvet 
flowers, many of them black, and many 
green, Which are certainly not natural. 
Bouquets are worn also on the tops of bats 
and bonnets, and leafless flowers in a com- 
pact wreath, frame the tace beneath the 
brims of both. 

A new ribbon grass of a delicate green 
often takg@s the place of ribbon, and is used 
also to unite bouquets on ball gowns; it is 
pretty, and ties into bows, 

Sprays of green wheatand tinsel are also 
worn with huge bunches of moss buds, 
Giuelder roses, anemones, picronies, and 
blowaways are favorite flowers. 


Odds and Ends, 
ONIONS, 


One of the healthiest vegetabies, if not 
tne healthiest one, grown is the onion, yet, 
strange to say, but few people use it as lip. 
erally as they should. Boiled onions used 
frequently in a family of children will 
ward off many of the diseases to which the 
little ones are subject. 

The principal objection to the promis- 
cuous use of this vegetable is that the odor 
exhaled after eating is sooflensive. A cup 
of strong coffee taken immediately after 
eating is claimed to be excellent in coun- 
teracting this effect. Although for a day 
or so after eating onions the breath may 
have a disagreeable odor, yet after this time 
it will be much sweeter than before. 

For croup onion poultices are used with 
success, providing the child is kept 


out of 


|} drafta, and a sudden chill avoided 


rhe poultices are made by warming t 





onions in goose of] until soft, then putting 
them on the child’s feet and chest as bot 
as they can be borne. 

Unless in very obstinate cases, when 
taken in time, the croup readily yields to 
the onions. This, although an old-fashion- 
ed remedy, is a good one, a8 any mother 
who bas brought up a family of children 
can attest. 

Oaions are excellent blood purifiers, and 
tor eradicating boils or any of the blood 
homors are very efficacious. They are 
good for the complexion, and a friend who 
bas a wonderfully clear, fine complexion 
attributes it to the liberal use of onions as 
a food, 

People suffering from nervous troubles 
are much benefited by using these vege- 
tables frequently, either cooked or raw. 
When troubled with a hard cough, if a raw 
onion is eaten the phlegm will loosen al- 
most immediately, and can be removed 
with very little effort. 

A raw onion is made much more palat- 
able if when eating a little salt or pepper is 
used as a seasoning. Those troubled with 
wakefulness may insure a good night's 
xieop often if just before retiring they eat 
a raw onion, 

There are few aches to which children 
are subject as hard to bear and as painful 
as earache, One of the best remedies we 
know is to take out the heart of an onion 
(a red onion is the best if it can be had, 
although lacking this kind, any other can 
be used) and roast it. When soft, so it can 
be bandied without mushing, put it into 
the affected ear as hot as can be borne, 
(unless the cause is deeper than ordinary 
tie pain will cease in avery short time and 
will not return, 

A cough sirup in which onions form an 
important part is made by taking one cup 
of vinegar,,one cup of molasses and one- 
half cup of cut up onions, Paton thestove 
and simmer about half an hour, or until 
the onions are soft. Then remove and 
strain. Take a teaspoonful of this fre- 
quently, when troubled with a cough, and 
unless very deep seated the cough will not 
last long. 

Orange Cream Sponge Cake.—One and 
one-half cups of sugar, two cups of flour, 
one-balf cup cold water, yolks of five eggs 
and whites of two, the rind and juice of 
one orange, two teaspoontuls of baking 
powder. Bakein layers. Whip one cup- 
ful of thick cream toa stiff froth, ani stir 
gradually into it half a cuptul of powdered 
sugar; grate into it the yellow of one 
orange rind, Spread thickly between the 
layers of cake. 

Soup a la #rancaise.—Into a soup pot 
put # rump piece of beef, about eight 
pounds, a few beef bones, a knuckle of 
veal and three gallons of water and set to 
boil. Scum well, garnish with two whole 
carrots, two turnips, a small parsnip, some 
leeks and an onion with three cloves in it, 
Cover the soup pot and let boil slowly for 
three hours and then transfer the beef to a 
stewpan, the fat side uppermost, with one 
quart of strained broth from the surface of 
the pot, and keep till wanted. Add to the 
contents of the soup pot a little more water 
and let boll for another hour, Drain, pare 
and cut in pieces the carrots, parsnips, 
turnips and leeks. Pat them in a soup 
tureen over some toasted, thin slices of 
French bread and a little chopped parsley. 
Skim of! the fat, color slightly and strain 
three quarts of boiling broth over, cover 
and serve, 

Fillet of Beef.—Pare off most of the fat 
and sinews trom a tenderloin of beet; cover 
with slices of fat pork and let cook about 
fifty minutes in a bakepan, with sliced 
vegetables, parsley, celery and spices, one 
pint of white wine, and broth in equal 
parts. When this is done take oft the 
slicos of salt pork, baste the surface with 
melted condensed beef bouillon and glace 
of a bright color for ten minutes longer, 
Then take out the beef and put on a dish, 
Add a little more broth to the contents of 
the bakepan, also one-half jar of condensed 
bouillon; let the gravy boil, skim off all 
fat, Strain and keep hot. Cuta few truflles 
and mushrooms and one-quarter of a red 
beef tongue in long, thin strips (Julienne 
like) mix with the sauce, pour around the 
fillevand serve, Potatoes cut Parisienne 
fashion and fried should be served with 
the fillet. 

Clam Chowder,—Place half a pound of 
sait pork in three quarts of cold water, Let 
it boil; then chop four onions and eight po- 
tatoes and put in the same water. Open ten 
round clams, chop them fine and piace in 
the stew. Take out the salt pork (which 
will now be soft enough tochop), chop and 
aid again to the stew. It the pork is very 
salt no additional salt will be required, 
Cook until done, which wi!l be in about 


one hour, adding more water if necessary. 
Just before serving pour boiling milk over 





} t Crack ers, 


r t and when soft add to 





Confidential Osrrespendents, 


BEATRICKE.—One of the best things for 
use In cleaning and washing the hairisa beaten up 
eax well rubbed in, and afterwards washed out with 
warm water. The hair does not require washing 
often, 


ERNEST.—Any person, man or woman, 
aresident of the United States, of good character, 
health and average education, is eligible to appoint. 
ment in the civil service of the Government of this 
country. 


EpItH H.—“Adoleacence”’ means in a 
crowing state; this may last from youth upto man- 
hood; childhood is simply the time in whici persons 
are children; the other word means maturity; you 
should provide yourself with a dictionary, 


HAMILTON.—There in no living animal 
called a *‘grifin,’’ Itisa fabulous one employed in 
ueraldry, At the same time we think that its origin, 
or the ideal, was taken from the monsters of 
pre-historic times, or a combination of more than 
one, 


Tom G.—It isthe lady’s place to make 
the first recognition to an acquaintance, As the 
lady in question merely danced with you at the cor- 
ner during a set of lancers, and you were never in- 
troduced to her, neither was she your partner during 
the evening, you cannot possibly claim acquaint- 
anceship. 


MERRAN FLaus,—The lines: 


**Be wise with speed, 
A tool at forty is a fool indeed—"’ 
are from Young’s **Love of Fame,’ Satirei., line 
232, There isa line beginning in much the same way 
in the **Night Thoughts,’’ Night i,, line 30, Perhaps 
you have made a mistake, 


L. M, B.—You must bring all your force 
of will to bear upon yourself, and abandon such 
lancies from your mind, You have nothing the mat- 
ter with you as regards your bodily health, but your 
mina may become affected if you give way to such 
phantoms of the imagination, Occupy your atten- 
tion by taking up some study for indoor amusement, 
and take partinall manly games and hard bodily 
exercise outof doors, 


Tony.—It isan old proverb that “there 
ie many a true word spoken in jest;’’ and it isequal- 
ly true that many a stinging and embittering word Is 
spoken in tuo also, In fact, jesting is a dangerous 
business, and one into which no man should too free- 
ly enter, lesthe becomes bankrupt in friendship. 
Your experience isa common one. All you can now 
do is to Lreat the lady with all possible politeness and 
kindness, and trust to time to heal the wound which 
you so unwittingly inflicted, 


SAMIVEL.—Tbhe Choregus was the At- 
henian clilzen appointed to provide the 
choruses that took part in the festive and religious 
celebrations, The Choregus who best discharged his 
duties received atripodasa prize, He paid him- 
sell, however, the cost ol the tripod, and also for 
erecting @ chapelin which it was dedicated, One 
streetin Athens was called the ‘‘Street of the Tri- 
pods,’* because it contained so many of these 
monuments; whence the name ‘‘Choragic monu- 
ments.’’ 


various 


HANDEL.—“J,’’ the seventh consonant 
in the English alphabet, is an addition toit of com- 
paratively modern date: ite immediately preceding 
letter **I’* having formerly been used a substitute 
for it. Asin the Germar language, it seems to have 
represented the letter ‘ty’’ in some words, ‘1’ and 
‘5°? were formerly identical in form, though not in 
souud, and we owe to the Dutch printers the advant- 
age of a change todistinguish the two letters from 
one another, Itis to be regretted that so many 
writers are careless about this distinction, and they 
confound both the capital I and T likewise, which 
creates a difficulty for the reader, 


STOVE.—We do not see exactly how wé 
can ald youlo the matter. You had better trust 
time, industry, and perseverance in your profession 
to increase your means, By thattime you may have 
your furniture and such incidentals all paid for, and 
have learned to husband your resources, When ar- 
rived at that stage you may marry the lady—if she 
wiil have yon, We do not think it would be consid- 
ered bigamy for you to husband your resources and 
the young lady at the saine time. Meanwhile there 
would be no harm done in telling her of your atlec- 
tion, particularly if you will be houest enough to 
tell her the true state of the case before forming af 
engagement, 


Bos —Yoursisters are taking the best 
possible way to make an old maid of you; for all 
girisof your sort havea kind of maidenly repuision 
which impels them to reject a man who Is thrust up- 
onthem. Weare so used to reading between the 
lines that we see you careagreatdeal jor the man 
who is so generousand attentive; yet your combative 
instincts cause you to keep him ata distance merely 
because you are pressed to accept bim. Vay no at- 
tention to sisters or any one else; exercise your own 
judgment, and do not turn away a gentleman who 
is quite ready to forgive your little caprices. There 
are many happy oli! maids, but the most wretched 
creature on the face of the earth is that old mai! 
who holds the memory of having wantonly rejected 
a devoted suitor, She becomes cankered, mournfu., 
and generally a little inclinedtoa virulent sort of 
melancholia, Take care that such a fate does not 
become yours; if the mishap really befalls you, 
you will wish that you had never seen the light of 
day, 


ELAINE C,—Tastes vary, Most persons 
would not mind letting a pet dog lich their hand, 
though that Is not always a wise thing to allow; bul 
they would certainly draw the line at letting a (0% 
lick their face. All pampered animals will attempt 
such little endearments, and some of the hardest of 
sporting dogs will imitate the pampered ones; 'ut 
it is best to forbidany animal of the sort to become 
aggressively affectionate. If a good dog is carefully 
fed, he does no harm by licking the skin of a sound 
hand, and he will actually cause tiny sores to heal 
simply because bis tongue acts asa sort of antiseD- 
tic; but the same cannot be sald of the cat. (! 
course, if any one enjoys the rasping of the litte 
hooks on the feline creature’s tongue, we cougra‘’~ 
late him; but we musttell him that he 
risk. You ask, ‘‘ls a scratch from a cat dangerous 
We answer, ‘*Yes—very dangerous indeed; and the 
bite is worse.’’ Children whose blood is pur 
suffer no harm from a cat's scratch ; but there)» 
ways some danger in the case of full-blooded 4 
During this year there have been two cases 
I t 


runs sume 


a from cat-bite and, thoug! 


Loem rarer 
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